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FRENCH COMMERCIAL SYSTEM. 
(Concluded from page 227.) 

Perhaps however tt will be said, that, specious as this 
reasoning may appear, it 1s not conclusive; inasmuch as tn 
England, where the restrictive system has been materiall; 
moiified, distress has been as prevalentasin France. But 
sithough the circumstance here stated were true.—and 
is much exaggerated,—the inference 


—_ 
~ 


would not follow, ex- 
pt On the principle of post hoc, ergo propter hoc. The 
causes Of the distress, which some branches of industry in 
this country have « xperienced, since the blowing up of the 
paper system, towards the close of 182: 
ver diffe sult to discover: 


tt 


are not, we think, 
wit whatever ve ray be, we 
take leave totally to deny, that there is even the shadow of 
an argument to induce any one to believe that the reiaxa- 
ions that have been introduced into our commercial polic 
to be reckoned among them: andwe are prepared to 
chow, that but for these relaxations the distress would h 
been much greater. Even Mr. Sadler does not pretend 
that the French send us cottons, hardware, or broad cloths: 
neither does he, so far at least as we know, allege that they 
end us silks and gloves gratis. Hence it is plain, that if 
we now import a larger quantity of the eas Ne PC 
did betore the alteration of the law 3 1 INZ5, we tmtust 
export a greater quantity of the former to pay for them.— 
Whatever, therefore, may be the fact as r. the eiik and 


| 


glove manufacture, the 


ivé 


istress that has prevailed in the 
tton and woollen trades, cannot possibly be owing to a 
iter importation of foreign goods: seeing that this very 
inportavion must have caused a proportionally 


great @xpecr- 
ion of the articles we can produce cheaper. 


The truth is, 

it the distress, of which we have heard so much, has been 
hefly confined to the weaving department; and has orig- 

ited, not in any falling off in tae demand for maaufactur- 
ed goods, but in the substitution of Power or Bagine, for 
hind looms. But distress springing from such a seurce 
caonet be perm inent. vU,fast disappear- 

rv, and will leave behind it the foundationgof a new ca- 
reer of prosperity. 

Even as respects the silk manufacture, it is certain, that 
nstead of being injured, it has been largely benefitted, by 
that very alteration of the law, about which so much un- 
lounded clamor has been raised. If, indeal, we attended 
ouly to the Speeches and Pamphlets of certain honorable 
ventlemen, we should at once conclude, that down to, 1S: 
the silk trade has always been in a flourishing condition, 
and that those engaged in it had never experienced the 
smallest distress till it had been tampered with by ‘theo- 
ists.’ Supposing those who make these representations to 
be sincere, we must say that their acquaintance with the 
ustory of manufacturing imdustry is quite in keeping with 
their knowledge of principles. The fact is, that the silk 
irade has always been exposed to overwhelming vicissi- 
tudes; and that even in 1816, when Mr. Vansittart took 
charge of our Finances, and Mr. George Rose of our Trade 

~—when, in short, the restrictive systern was maintained in 
its utmost purity——the distress in the silk trade was ten 

times more severe than it has ever been since 1825. A 
meeting for the relief of the Spitalfield weavers was held at 
the Mansion House on the 26th of November, 1816, when 
the Secretary stated that two-thirds of them were without 
employment, and without the means of support; “hat some 
had deserted their houses in despair, unable to endure the 
“gat of their starving families; and many pined under lJan- 
Cushing diseases, brought on by the want of food and cloth- 
ing. And Mr. Fowell BuXton, M. PB. stated at the same 
ieeting, that the distress among the silk manufacturers 
“is so intense, that “it partook of the nature of a pestilence, 
wich spreads its contagion around, and devastates an en- 
hire district.” Such was the state of the silk trade uuder 
‘he protective system; but such, fortunately, is not its state 
now. In point of fact, the trade has béen more improved 
and extended during the last three years than it was during 
the previous fifty; and in proof ef the extraordinary advanee 
tht has been made, we beg to call the attention of our 
readers to the following official account of the quantities of 
‘aw and thrown silk imported from the year 1821 # 1828, 
inclusive: 

Raw and Thrown 
180 Silk imported. 
“1. . 2908,150lbs. 1825 - - 


it is wire wal y e bitte 


Raw and Thrown 
Silk imported. 


3,575,198 Ibs. 
ISR... .:2379,697 1826 - - 2,181,363 
Is. . 2418,041 1827 - - 4,018,703 
ISM. 3767043 1828. - - 4,458,446 
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Now it appears from this table, that the depression of th: 
manufacture in 1826—--a depression not peculiar to it, an 
not therefore caused by the changes made in the previou: 
year, but by the explosion that then took place in the pa. 
per system, has entirely disappeared: and that the quanti- 
ties of raw and thrown silk inported in 1827 and 1828 ver 
greatly exceed the quantities imported in any pre 
riod of equal duration. Instead of having declined hke 
that of France, the silk manufacture of England is at this 
moment lvice as exiensive as in 1821, 1822, and 1823.— 
The outrages that recently took place in Spitalfields, wer 
not a consequence ot low wages 


ous pe- 


, and have mow wholly sub- 
sided; and we speak advised!y, and frem the best informa. 
tion, when we Say, that the trade 1s at this moment (Octo- 
ber, L829) in a very satist 
iensive, stead 


ictory state; that there is an ex- 
,and increasing demand for the raw materiai, 
and the manufactured goods; that the workmen, both at 
Spitalfields and Manchester, are fully emploved; and that 
those who are not ¢ mployed at Cove niryare so only if) CONn- 
sequenee of the ay Ppaeetion of power jooms to the weaving 
of ribbons. It is also an advantageqaus “circumstance that 
lew, comparatively, of those engagedin the silk manufac- 


ture are trading on borrowed capital. Little, theretore, can 
} 





facture. 


The glove trade, which was said tobe entirely sacrificed | 
to the foreigner, is now also, for the frat time begin: ting to| ufacturédin the United States per a:um; and if the re- 


tmd itself in a healthy, sound, and really prosperous state. 
The tmpertation of gloves from Frange its rapidly declining; 
and we are well convinced, that the period is not far dits- 
tant, when the French will be exerting themselves to ex- 
clude the gloves of England. The following statement 
will show that we are not over sanguine: 

Import of foreign manufactured glofes into Loudon, for 
the six months, ending Ist September, IS28, doz. 60.8 

linport for the six months,ending Ist Bept. 1829, ash 





Decrease, . : . the Doz. 22. 328 
A very great increase © has also taken place In the imports 
of skins for the manufacture of gloves. 

Having thus briefly adverted to the state of the British 
silk and glove trades, we cannot forbear expressing th 
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be apprehended trom bankruptcy: and we confidently an-| 
Ucipate the continued and rapid impmvement of the manu- 








afterwards exported, 26,171." 


sense we entertain of Mr. Fitzgerald’s enlightened and 
manly conduct on the discussion of the silk question last 
session. Had be suffered himself to be influenced by the 
erourdiess clamor raiséd agaist the new measures, and 
nesitated about carrying them ito effect, the consequences 
would have been most pernicious. But he has sbown that 
while he has sagacity to perceive what 1s really for the pub- 
lic interest, he has courage to despise the misrepresenta- 
rons and calumnies ef those whose idol he might become 
were he to sacnfice principle to prejudice. 

Let it not, therefore, lw satd, that the experience of Eng 
land is inconsistent with that of France. Ws ; no doubt, 
have been involved in serious difficulties; but so far from 
being caused, it is certain thai they have been very materi- 
ally mitigated by the advances we have made towards a 


imore liberal and enlightened commercial system. In 
| France, 


however, the case ts far otherwise. She has net 
sullered fromthe abuse of credit, amd the explosion of an 
artificial paper system, resting outhe most worthless foun- 
dations; her commerce and industry have been ruined by 
efforts to foster them; they have been so swathed and ban- 
laged, so fenced about and protected, that their natural 
power and vig _— been paralyzed, and. they are in con- 
sequence quite unable to withstand the competition of these 
who are placed } in a state of c omparative freed Ogi. 





It appears that at least 3,504,229 bushels of salt are man- 


turns were complete, it would probably increase the amount 
to more than 4,000,000. The aferage price at the works 
is about 45 cents per bushel; hicii rate 4,900,000 bush- 
els. would produce 91,800, The amount imported 
from. abroad in 1828, was 4.27494) bushels; of which was 
alance remaining for con- 
Jue quantity of salt manu- 
or quite equal to that im- 








sumption 4,247,880 bushels. 
factuge ‘d in the country is near 
porte from abroad. 
—— 

W hat is meat by corn lawsi> 

A. Laws which enact that ‘te laborer shall not exchange 
his produce for food, exceyx at certain shops, namely, the 
shops of the land owners. 
Catechism of Corn Lats. 
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COMMERCE AN D NAVIGATION. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE. 
(Continued from page 218.) 


6. 


poe 69 al” Statement ee the reduction of Duties in Great Britain and their increase in the United aiales, since the close of the war. 
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Old British Duties. New British Duties. a Old American Duties. New American Duties. 
Fiax, - ton 2 . $ 296 © e 36 CS - . 490 $45 00; after 1833 $60 0 00 
Hemp, ‘ a - - 45 9. - - 20 74 - - "20 oo 00; “ 1831 60 00 
Indigo, - pound - - 4 - - 7 3-8 30; “«  —=-1832 50 
iron, bar, - ton - - 35 Is : - 6 66 - abeut 8 to 9) 22 40 and 37 00 
“ pig, - - - - 3 288 - : 2 22 - m 4 to 5) 12 50 
Lead, - os - about 20 00 - - 8 83 - - 29 40 | 67 20 
Olive oil, - gallon - - 34 - - 14 - about 10 25 
Raw silk - pound) - . 1 22 - about 14 [!5percent - - {15 per cent, 
“ thrown - * - - 3 26 33 to 89 cents i> = do. . . 115 do. 
Wool, under Is. “ - - li . about 1 jfree - - |4 cents 2 and 50 per eent. 
es over ls “ ll s do. 1! do. : a 4 do. ad valorem 
Manufactures of Cotton [50 and 75 per cent. andj10 per cent.—calicoes 6c.\15 percent. - - |274 to 125 per cent. 
calicoes prohibited. square yard ls 
wool 50 per cent. 15 percent. - - {15 do. - - 4510168 do. 
flax chiefly prohibited-+-duties|25 to 40 per csnt. - |15 do. . - (29 do. 
as high as 1784 per | 
cent. 
iron 50 percent. - | - |20 do. - jI5&1liido - - fo do. 
rods, &e.. |ton, . g8 as . - 9292 {Ks do. - - ($78 40 per ton 
glass SO percent. - | - ~ percent. - - {223 do. - (20 to 70 per cent. 
lead about 50 percent. | - (25 do. - - {150030 do - 29 tol40 do. 
silk prohibited -~ | « & do. . - {15 do. - 20&30 do. 
gold, sil- : | 
ver, and metal - do. -.4 = do. - ~ 415 do. - - US do. 
Sail cloth, square yardinearly 17 cents | =~ jabout 14 cents - jlo do. - - 9 cents square yard, and 
' | 4 cent added for 7 years. 
Sails - -  « |1042 per cent. 30 percent. - 15 do. - Be 
Wheat - . - {prohibited when belaw 80s. admitted at all times, duty 5 do. - - {25 cents per bushel. 
per quarter } in bond 25s. Sd. on Gls. 
or 42 per cent.* ‘S 
Grain, generally - |prohibited except whtn be-iduty in bond 414 per cent. |15 do. : - {lo per cent. 
low fixed prices é 
Salt aa -  «lexcise $4 44 perbushel (free - - - jfree - - |20 cents per 56Tbs. 
Clothing - - |50 per cent. - - {20 per cent. - - {lS percent. - . |50 per cent. 
as ; lain, 15 per cent. E . {a9 do. 
China ware - 175 do. - je ; a tal, 30. do. 174 ~=do. 
Earthen ware © - ~ \75 do. - , © [1S per cent. - iva a do. . __-_ 120 __ do. 





*Aciual duty in October last.” 





Nore.—The British duties are reduced to dollars and cents for the purpose of comparison. Some of the old British duties on linens, silks, 
&e. Ke. were, like our new American duties on cottons, woollens, rolled, sheet, hoop, and rod iron, and other mavatactures, enormous 
rates advalorem, disguised under minimum or specific duties or both. Tue old British duties are from a tariff of 1819. 
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No. 8. 
No. 7 Fs Statement of the Navigation of Great Britain actually emplayed since th, = 
4 Comparative Statement of British and Foreign Tonnage, which entered the several ports in Great Britain from abroad, from 1814 ¢o 1828, War, in the trade with her Northern Colonies. =<— 
both inclusive. tH — ——- the “ 
a NORTHERN COLONIES. 5 grace 
1814. 1815. 1816. 18°77. 1Bi8 = entering bye tons, clearing payed tons. ff) want 
British |foreign) British |Foreign| British \Foreign Britis) Fore.gu) Britivh [Foreig” 16 197,364 177,786 ; mer 
tonnage | -nnage! tonnage. |tonnage} tonnage.|tonpage; tonnage. tonnage) tunnage | tonnage 17 211,031 220,82 on th 
= ciiaiane aiimeeanil he A | | 18 294.940 318,199 9 world 
Russia . - 166,52. 57,760) 219,928) 36,171) 117,638) 17,656) 237,773, 16,131) 288,881) 4,234 19 391.201 393,279 FP for it: 
Sweden . - 31,398] 73,565) 18,634) 78,522) 12.994) 21,907) 21,587) 20,589) 24.605) 31,836 20 343.377 341,650 5 Ou 
Norway . - 17.906) 65.388) 5 23-174)185,010) 11,756 51,385) 25,271) 67,329) 27.430}110.167 21 327,446 323,425 FP them 
ont. . ’ | 4.920: 10,024) 5,075 3,586) 15.362 11,527] 25,049) 35,215 22 356,443 354.426 rene 
Prussia ‘ : |” 88,672) 107,555] 40,088\109,722} 49,480) .7,798] 106.9 © 50,127| 132,954)122,818 23 401,669 354,027 gp thoee’ 
Germany . : | 58.048) 25417) 58,982, 18.477] 93,017) 9.289) 93.176 19,743) 95,116) 5 ,577 24 427,832 412,073 p that ¢ 
Belgium ° . 86.97 |131,851) 90,640) 97.684) 112,644 50,059) 100. 968 40,526) 101,520/138,407 25 489.844 463,906 p raisin 
France 2 : 109 26 | 62.956) 76,393) 46,180] 108,229 45,400) 129,418 38,254) 110,665] 52.977 20 472,988 397,758 ernm 
Portugal 51,280) 18,217| 53,630! 16,573] 57.094. 9,484) 55.369 7,189) 56,996] 9 335 27 359.793 328,568 to en 
Spain A . 58,738} 19,464] 39,062) 20,769) 44, 73 8,687) 39,905, 7,346) 47.534] 7,201 28 400,841 to the 
Gibraltar - - 13,868; 334) 2,492) 6,37) 4,164 2.951 This is but one branch of the navigation of these Northern 
ol abel > Men ene . A sane ~y* Co] € 
Italy - - 19,737 2,372 25,293} 1,632 31,030 1,353 29 rt: 47.638 574 | nies. They have, besides, a very large country trade, and a ae a 
Maita - - 10,000; 451) 4,550 3,948 2,850) 4,759 considerable commerce with the United States and West Indies; ani A 
fjonian Islands - - 3,846 2.396 2,559| 3,73- some with other parts of the world. But t 
Turkey @ - 9 B13 200 9.156 250 4.9r" 7.619) 14.497 5, one fi 
. . 3.975 96 ¢ R38 69.366) 79,566 * hoe 
British Islands 63,979) 964 64,96 384) 66. net 836) 69,308 460) 79,566 538 British Navigation employed in the trade with her American Colonie: the p 
Asia - - 73,649 | 70,109 84,691) 80,686 104,110 South of the 35th de latitude Wrest Indies. t . 
Afric + » ° 9.394; 950 11,897] 405) 7,207 13,225 73) 15,157 70 we gree of : —— they | 
Whale Fisheries - . 46,550 | 50.937 56,284 53,255 60.619 ———————————— SSS Bent 
British Northern Colonies . | 88,247 | 157.643 197,079 211.031 294.940, 288} AMERICAN COLONIES 5S OF 351rh DEGREE OF LATITUDE. Bi prese 
British Vest Indies - | 242,082 | 251,728 237.34; 242,569 80; 246,932 1814 entering G. Brit 242. 022 t leari ce 
United States - . 173] 19,439 32,602/117,683) 50,369 120,905) 38.533/164,744| 39,69.|164,388] 45 re. Sees ess Te oa ve tons, aie 
Foreign West Indies - : 57,9560} 2,205. 34334) Lodz] 16971 12.710 211; 17,68. 22] 16 236.149 220) 249 om 
Foreign Continental Colonies . 35,505) 5,799 27,277) 52-7} 38,176 1,120! 31,698 682) 43,330) 611 er oven gent. 
4 | 17 242,569 232,639 
Total omen: MRP: sagen coerce ik edtramgenen Semi egeye weue. rl emai Si 246,932 232,520 - 
otal, 1290 ,248)599,287 1372, 108]746.915 aaa eg 145,011/1886,594)762.457 | 19 944.940 949 764 it int 
ae” — OO | OO -]| 20 240,510 23,48 ave | 
Ageregate Navigation of the United 91 945.321 246 a ~ y 
States, for the same years; American and | 700,500/216.727] 877,462 259,142) 780,136)212,420) 755,1014161,413] 99 932.426 908 099 rr 
Foreign " ; , | a 23 233,790 230,717 tee 
Se =i 244,971 233,097 pons, 
Whi 25 232 357 219,431 0: gor 
26 243,448 251,852 ln 
Statement No. 7—Continued. 37 243,721 248,598 o thi 
a = a . iii liea — 28 ] ans' 
1849 | __——*1820. | = 1821 1822 1823. Ne. 9 me, ¢ 
British |Foreign | British Foreign} British Foreiga| British Foreig®| British \Foreigt , mite ures, 
: 3" S| ae Fi Comparative Statement of the Duties on Foreign Merchandize conswovd om 
FA, > en wepnnge. tonnage./tonnage. ee tonnage. ——" tonnage ltonnage tn the Northern Colonies of Great Britain and in the United States. P ye 
- oO ee cof | -- —- ---- | —_-- afi 
Russia <a ae - | 249,612 26.039) 209,801 19.269 148.417 11,118) 219,919 16.363 222 377) 21.353 ——— : = By, in 
Swedes - = *&% + = « 23.260) 25.905, 17,264 13,483 23.005 8508 20,799 13,692 20986) 22,529 : Inited S “ 
Norway + + °= - « -« 21,915).115,628) 13.901 57.118 13.855 61.342 13,794 87.974 13.192)117.015 sms nrc Gatenaperdis Sisesncinemmah eat 
Denmark -© <2 = © «© « 12,639) 14200 13,068 12.879 5,312 3,969 6,679 3,910 4.413) 4,795], jee — 
Seete.: Wk 3 aes a 84,448) 87.484 87-451, 60.450 79.590 37,720, 102.847 58.270, 1.202] 86.013 | Woollens, British 24 per cent.\45 to 168 per cent. I wou 
Germany - - * = = - 94 565) 24,072) 108,359 17.790 90.2.0 8,794) 84,345 9,500, 78,372] 11,456 | Vottons, 3 aoe & <0 pereem exhib 
ee = toe. me 78,465, 65.185, 69,618 43.684, 71,631 47.121, 70,049 62.648; 61 353) 87,035 | >KS, > = dma quale ga presc 
es 3s eT ee 87,111] 51,461) 81.597 52,627, 103.837 64,178, 101,098 49,727) 85,124] 49,578 | Linens, > = no elle “a 
en a ee rae ee 59,843) 6,136, 53767 6.619, 55,003 4,400| 59047 6.497| 61. 54] 9,673] Bartheaware, do. 2} 20 per cent. -— 
a} ee ee 41,953, 6,550; 39,314 2,605, 44.6-3 7,838) 41,523 3,421) 41,396] 4,457] 06M oo. 25 per cont. now t 
Gibraltar - - - + + - 3.964 271] 3.188 | 7178 ‘200| 6,666 695] 15,761] 1,664] Glassware, do. 24 pe Se ow pereeet. be ea 
a EE 58,389} 811) 35668, = 100, 43,296 85) 33,251 45,665 9 5 Slee, SF bet, ot pay oe et ak 
Malta - é > SEEPRECEE, = 7,987 2.334) | 1.052 x76 L7is R’d Iron of various kinds, 23 p. et..125 to i80 per cent. = 
lonian Islands a - og . L818 499}| | 4’ 673 4.505 4.686 Whew the above articles are im- “ee 
Fahy + < fm <0 ~e 9,369 13,666, 762) 7,806 8,166 13,727 ne vane te atiempeanetamt er 
British Islands = =- + - - = 74,637 79,881 | 79.176 150} 84,863 100, 85.956, 367), 20 0 30 percent. pace 
6 ew 104,42) 88.874; 570) 77,46 68,169 81,855, 198 |" oe per tna, foreign, about) : , rat, | 
Africa == - = d we a 14.638 50! 13.2351 | 49447 12394 18 066 102 |. $9 50, British 4ths. 22, 40, and 37 dollars for relied ms 
Whale Fisheries - , : . = 60.085 62.750) | 60.257 48.204 51 796 Hemp, per ten, 74 per cent. about ct 
British Northern Colonies : - - 391.201 202} 343,377} 237,434 356.594 401.669 $7 50, if from a warehouse In 8 : ven 
British West Indies - - - - 245,392 240,510) 245,481 932.280 933790) _ Great Britain, free 55, and 60 dollars in 1831. onsu 
Untted States - - + = - 33.805) 118,690) 29.490, 159,418! 28.411/140,776| 37.385 156,054] 63,606165,699 | 18%, per ton, 7) per cent. (45, and 60 dollars ie 1633. yhen 
Foreign West Indies - - - - 13,946, 15,561, 237] 15,044) 57] 11,825 12.524 380 Salt, free ) 20 conte por burhel <6 96 fs. hey 
Foreign Continental Colonies dh ake 35, 662| 41.095 37 154 33.903 | 40.643) gag | Suser, 111 cts fer 112 Ibs, 1 ct. [3 cents per pound. , 
‘al ae Phas hs) EO iaadis ol its Brandy, gallon, 22 53 to 85 cents. Vi 
Total 1809,128 542 684]1668,060| 447,611 |1599,274/396,256)1 664,186 169,151]1740,8591582,096 ae a - 
; an ai Se as [oer ey ea ae . ’ . . 0 0 nts. 
Aggregate Navigation of the United | Coffee, 111 cts. for 112 Ibs. 1 5 cents per pound. 
States, for the same years; American and 783,579 85,554) 801,253) 79,204) 769,084 53,181) 747,887,113,275) 806,531)118,691 Pepper and spices generally, fre | 
Furniss | if imported fron a warehous: 
—= = in Great Britan, 
Specfic duties amounting te from 
cane Wine in casks, from 1} to 5 or 6| 50 to 150 per cent. 
Si fe cts. per gallon, being 74 
Statement No. 7--continu ed per. ct. ad valorem 10 to 50 cents per gallon. 
A | mm SY RES RD i SE a I aes weiaiaai in bottles about 13 cts. p. gal.'30 to 50 cents per gallon. 
. 824. 1825 a6. 827. 1828 a a, dai 
” ae te 1 ne ere 1 an Boe -— = ++ ~ yson, do. cents. 
Beith (Forsgt) Brith /Ru" 2) Bria [F revga| Brash Foreign] Brita [Foreign] all other kindstb. G& 125,98, and 50 conte 
ge Ze ge. Ke e nnag | ge. . Be | OMase | A long tist of free articles 
Russia - - 239,185, 31,095) 344.155) 34,536, 228,971! 22 554) 369,486 29,267) 271,033) 24,2é1 PRAT RE RN pet: | SPE Ba aie 
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the “American System,” would not be permitted to. dis- 
e the country for one twelve month longer. It is the 
want of this sort of knowledge among the planters and far- 
mers, that has enabled a few interested individuals to fasten 
on this nation a system, unequalled in the annals of the 
world, for its absurdity, and exceeded in few other countries 
for its injustice and oppression. ai 
Our people hate direct taxation; and it is unfortunate for 
them that this prejudice hus been too much consulted by 
those who framed their government. [have always thought 


D that direct taxation was the only fair and honest mode of 
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i aising money for public uses. If the agents of the gov- 
bernment come to me and ask me for ten dollars, | am apt 
to enquire both into his right to make the demand, and in- 
to the use to which the money is to be applied after I shal! 
have paid it. The present mode of raising revenue is cer- 
tainly recommended by its cheapness and convemence.— 
But these cunsiderations do not, in my estimation, weigh 
one feather, in comparison with the importance of making 
the people feel the weight and pressure of the burdens 
they are compelled to bear. ‘The founders of our govern- 
ment committed a great error, when they incorporated our 
present mode of raising revenue into our system:—they 
proceeded too confidently on the assumption, that our rul- 
ers would always be honest, and our people always intelli- 
gents If they had anticipated the enormous abuses that 
have grown out of our revenue system, by the conversion of 
it into a system of protection, they, | think, would never 
have adopted it. Is it too late now to correct their error! 
(an we not have the whole system of imposts abolished, so 
sto leave commerce free and unshackled by any restric- 
tions, and depend on direct taxation alone for the support 
of government? 
| may be visionary, perhaps. But I must be permitted 
o think that the change may be effected You ask, how! 
Janswer: Simply by bringing before the people, one by 
me, daily and hourly, a distinct account in letters and fig- 
ures, of the amount of taxes they now pay. It is in the 
power of the merchants to do this; and they have as deep 
an interest in the matter as any one else. Let them speci- 
fy, in their bills, the amount of tax imposed by our tariff, on 
cach article sold by them to their customers. Let every con- 
sumer demand this exhibit of the seller,as a matter of right. 
| would go further. I would, if practicable, compel this 
exhibit to be made in all cases, by heavy penalties to be 
prescribed by law. And would such laws, let me ask, be 
more odious than that lately proposed by Mr. Mallary, and 
now before the House of Representatives? The thing can 
be easily done, if those who are most interested will only 
set about it with the proper spirit: and of the effect that 
nust be the result, there can be no doubt. Give the peo- 
pe, in this tangible shape, atrue account of the enormous 
lies now Imposed on them indirectly, and therefore i se- 
ret, and there will be but one voice among them from 
aine to Louisiana; and that will be for the instantaneous 
epeal of all laws 80 Udious, unjust and oppressive. The 
onsumers constitute a vast majority of the nation: and 
yhen they speak from a correct appreciation df the wrongs 
hey are suffering, they will be heard, and attended to. 
A CONSUMER. 
Milledgeville, Georgia, March 13, 1830. 
FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

Mr. Eprror,—Since | became a subscriber to your pa- 
et, | have been somewhat surprised to see the few articles 
rhich it contains in favor of the restrictive system; the 
ore especially after you had offered the restrictionists 
uch liberal terms of controversy. “A Subscriber,” and 
‘A Fellow Citizen.” however, have attempted to say some- 
hing in defence of the system, but as far as relates to im- 
ted articles, they have been completely refuted by the 
acts contained in the Nos. of the “Operative Manufactur- 
t.” At present, I have neither time nor inclination to en- 
lage in this controversy, but for my own private satisfac- 
ion wish to learn whether the proposition, “that Jabor is 
apital,” is denied by the free trade party; and if so, upon 
iat grounds? I, for one, though an advocate for free 
nde, cannot see what is either gained or lost, to our side 
bi the question, by its admission or denial. It seems to 
*, however, that “labor is capital,” and this is the way that 
# arrive at this conclusion. I am a plain farmer and but 
litle skilled in logic or metaphysics; but without the aid 
ofeither, 1 can show how I become satisfied of its truth.— 
¢ will suppose, for instance, that I am possessed of a 
2am, worth $1000, that is, a piece of earth that cost so 
much money; now to reap a profit on that amount of (what 

would call) capital, it is necessary to purchase such grain, 
‘tock, farming implements, &c. &c. all of which I should 

‘sider agricultural capital. We will suppose it to 
mount to $300 more, making in al] $1300; now without 
abor, all this is (or will soon become) dead capital, or even 
‘we, a losing investment of money. Further we will sup- 
pose that 10 per cent. is the usual rate of profit, and to ob- 
un this profit on the capital invested, I must make a fur- 
her out lay of money (i. e. capital) in procuring laborers, 
Mvisions, &e. &c. say to the amount of $700, making in 
ound numbers $2000. Now it appears to me, thatall this 
"Mey, thus invested, is as much capital as if I had invest- 
dit in any article of commerce, say a ship or cargo; and 

obtain the usual rate of profits on the amount of $2000 

*t replacing the amount invested, it is of no sort of con- 
ae to me whether I had fifty laborers or five; or 

ether their wages were high or low.’ Your correspondent 
asks, “Do labor and capital obey the same laws?”— 
bre universally. ‘The only thing which we have to 

‘der, is, what governs the rate of wages. I ask, is it 





"ot profits? When the rates of profit on capital are high, 
do not the wages of labor rise, and when the profits on cap- 
ital are small, do not the wages of labor fall’? I think so, 
universally. If then, the rates of profit, govern the wages 
of labor, any argument drawn from their supposed opposi- 
tion, must be untenable. But “A Subscriber” asks, or 
rather says, that “the dear labor here, produces the cheap 
wheat, and the cheap labor produces the dear wheat in Eng- 
land.” Let me ask him if he believes that $2000 invested 
in agricultural capital,* will produce as much wheat in 
England as in this country! No one is stupid enough to 
believe it; no, not even “A Subscriber.” What makes the 
difference in the value of land? Here, the wages of labor 
in the production of wheat, ts by far the greatest amount of 
capital employed. There, (i. e. in England,) the wages of 
labor is the least. The Subscriber seems to forget too that 
all the classes of labor in England are full, and that the 
wages are nearly the same in each class, and that in this 
country none are full, but that agriculture is the nearest 
full of any, and consequently that the wages for agricultur- 
al Jabor are cheapest. Does any body believe that the agri- 
culturists of England reap any greaterrates of profit on their 
eapital than any other class of capitalists! Such a supposit- 
tion would be contrary to one of the established principles 
of political economy. Are not the corn laws a sufficient 
evidence that they do not?) Leaving, however, the falla- 
cies of “A Subscriber” to be refuted or established by vour 
correspondents, | beg leave to propose the question, what 
is the true definition or meaning of the term capital! Ip 
what respects do capital and labor differ? How does a rise 
of wages, (lessen, or) occasion a fall of profits? How does 
a fall of wages occasion a rise of profits? In what respect 
do capital and labor lead to opposite mterests! How are 
they in opposite scales! What political economist in the 
old world ranks them in open war against each other? 

I acknowledge, Mr. Editor, that I have a deep rooted ab- 
horrence to that most unjust and iniquitous restrictive sys- 
tem; and am ready to question the truth of any thing which 
its advocates may advance in its support; but on this par- 
ticular point, (i.e. labor and capital,) though they may be in 
an error, I as yet can not see it. When I have leisure, vou 
shall hear from me again. T. 


Gloucester Co., Va., March 7th, 1830. 


*i. e. land, implements, seed, food and labor. 





FROM COLOMBIA. 


New-York, March 24, 1830. 
Very late from Bogota.—By the trig Athenian, Capt. 


Chapman, we have received Bogota papers and letters to’ 


Feb. 14th, inclusive. We have also been permitted to 

copy from a letter of the Colombian Secretary of State 

to the Consulate General in this city, the following bases 

of a Constitution, which have been approved by the Con- 
ess. 

ar The integrity of the Republic of Colombia is con- 

firmed as established by the fundamental law [of 1819. | 

2. Its government shall! be one, {uno} pepular, represen- 
tative and elective. 

8. The supreme power, in its exercise, shall always be 
divided into legislative, executive and judicial. 

4. The legislative power shall be vested in a Congress, 
composed of a Senate and House of Representatives, 
whose acts shall receive the sanction of the Executive. 

5. The legislative power shall never be delegated to any 
person or cvrporation. 

6. The Executive power shall reside in tne President of 
the Republic, and will necessarily be exercised through 
the agency of Ministers, Secretaries of State. 

7. A Council of State will aid the President in the 
more important business of his administratien. 

8. Justice will be administered by Courts and Judica- 
tures, with entire independence in their exercise. 

9. For the better government of the Republic, tae ter- 
ritory will be divided into Departments, Provinces, Can- 
tons and Parishes. 

10. Chambers of Districts will be established, with 
power todeliberate and decide on all municipal and local 
affairs of the Departments, and to represent [to the gov- 
ernment] whatever may concern the general interests of 
the Republic. 

Sec. | Each Department whose population, wealth, 
and other circumstances, are sufficient to maintain such an 
establishment separately, with advantage to the public, 
will have a District Chamber. 

Sec. 2. Each Department, which, on account of the 
smallness of its population, or other causes, cannot sustain 
this establishment with public advantage, will be connect- 
ed for this purpose with an adjoining Department. 

11. ‘The periods of election will be prolonged, to avoid 
the inconveniencies which result from frequent changes in 
the high functionaries, or even the repeated election of the 
same functionaries. 

12. No power or magistrate shall have ualimited author- 
ity, or any other authority than is given by the Constitution. 

13. No power or magistrate shall have authority to sus- 
pend individual security, except in cases specified by the 
Constitution. 

14. Every public functionary is subject to responsibili- 
ty. The President is irresponsible, except in the cases 
specified in the Constitution. 

15. The Catholic Apostolic Roman religion, is the re- 
ligion of the State. The government exercising the office 
of protectorate of the Colembian Church, no other public 
worship will be permitted. 

16. The Constitution guarantees personal security, the 





right of property, equality before the law, the liberty of the 
press, liberty of employment, and the right of petition. 


eee 








DIPLOMATIC. 


We had our doubts as to the authenticity of the state- 
ment in the London Times, about Mr. Brent’s speech to 
the King of Portugal, but are assured by Mr. Hutchison. 
our Consul at Lisbon, that the Circular which we copy from 
the London Times of the 12th Feb. is substantially cor- 
rect. New York paper. 

We have obtained, says the London Times of the 12th 
February, a circular addressed by the Charge d’Affaires of 
the United States of North America, to the Consu! resident 
at Lisbon, ou the subject of his interference with Don Mi- 
guel, and its results. 

The following 's a copy of that circular:— 

“Sir: As a great deal has been done at the present mo- 
iment to obtain an amnesty from this Government, I thought 
that the United States should not lose the opportunity 
which presented itself at my introduction te Don Miguel, 
upon the presenting of my credentials, to try to contribute 
to that end also, and in accordance with Mr. Mackenzie, to 
slip in a word on the subject in my speech; therefore, I ad- 
dressed the King in the following manner:—Under the in- 
fluence of the most noble and generous sentiments, your 
majesty ardently wishes to accelerate as much as, possible 
the measures tending to mitigate the disastrous etlects of 
the violence of the two political parties, which has carried 
desolation into the bosom of so many families, concentrat- 
ing thereby, in the bosom of your Majesty, the entire Jove 
of your subjects, and consolidating the power of your Ma- 
jesty, which so essentially depends upon it. 

“And his Majesty answered me-—Be persuaded that I 
have it much at heart, and that I shall do my utmost to 
tranquilize the public mind, and to remedy the sad effects 
uf the shock of parties. 


“The speech which I made to the King, I had sent, as | 


usual, to his Excellency Viscount Santarem, as I sent him 
since a copy of the answer, &c. 


[Signed] THOMAS L. L. BRENT.” 





From the Philadelphia Morning Journal. 


The following are the grounds upon which the District 
Court of this city lately gave judgment in favor of the im- 
munity of Mr. Barrozo, as a public Minister, after a volun- 
tary suspension of his official character, and the final ap- 
pointment of a successor: 

“We are satisfied that the defendant (Barrozo) was re- 
ceived and recognised in a diplematic character by our 
Government; that he continued t be so recognised until 
the 2d October, 1829; that our government detained the 
plaintiff more than a vear before he was received and re- 
cognised as the Charge d’Affairegof Portugal; that the Ex- 
ecutive having given defendant a passport as a returning 
Minister, trust have so regarded him; that we have no evt- 
dence from our Government that he was deprived of his 
privileges by Don Miguel—f that Monarch had the power 
to do so—noar that Don Miguel authorised this suit; that 
the act of plaintiff (Mr. Forlade) in bringing the suit in his 
own name, as Charge d’Affaires of Portugal, does not ipso 
facto, divest the defendant of the privileges attached to him 
asa returning Minister, recognised by the President, and 
protected as such by the passport, issued under the authori- 
ty of the United States; and, consequently, that the de- 
fendant is entitled to his claim of privilege, under the laws 
of nations and the act of Congress of 30th April, 17990, and 
consequently, to be discharged from the process issued 
against him.” 

Nett amount or Postage 1N Each State AnD TERRt- 
ToRY.—From the account recently rendered by the Post- 
master General, to the House of Representatives, we give 
the following statement of the nett receipts of the postage 
in each State and Territory of the Union, for the year 
ending March 31, 1829: 


Maine = - “ - $29,867.99 
New Hampshire - - 16,006 46 
Vermont - - - 15,741 96 
Massachusetts - - - - 107.544 50 
Rhode Island - - - - 14,108 69 
Connecticut - - - - 33,324 50 
New York - - - - 272,524 41 
New Jersey - - - - 19,765 64 


Pennsylvania - . - - 153,020 66 
Delawage - - - - 5,155 40 
Maryland - - - - - 63,616 18 
District of Columbia - - - = 11,295 20 
Virginia - “ . - 75,105 95 
North Caroliana - - - «- 27,882 56 
South Carolina - . - 44,575 92 
Georgia - - . - = 45,851 49 
a. é - 43,266 42 
Indiana - - - - - 7,792 59 
IWinois - - - - - = 4,547 94 
Missouri - - - : - 9,546 08 
Kentucky - - - - = 28,460 54 
Tennessee - - - - - 24,198 80 
Alabama - - - - = 20,368 97 
Mississippi o* e* (oe 6, oe Ges 72 
Louisiana - - - - - 28,609 43 
Michigan . - - - = 9526 59 
Arkansas - * - - - - 1,310 21 
Elorida - - ~ - - 4,587 33 








Total Receipts $1,115,227 22 
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CONGRESSIONAL DEBATES. 
MR. HAYNE’S SECOND SPEECH 


IN REPLY TO MR. WEBSTER. 
SENATE. 
Wepnespay, Jan. 27. 
f " , 990 \ 
(Continued from page 229.) 
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We accordingly find, in every part of that instrument, 
‘hat the people are always spoken of in that sense. Thus 
in the 2d section of the Ist article, it is declared “that the 
House of Representatives shall be composed of members 
chosen every second year, by the people ot the several 
States.” To show that, in entering into this compact, the 
States acted in their sovereign capacity, and not merely as 
parts of one great community, what can be more conclu- 
sive than the historical fact, that, when every State had 
consented to it except one, she was not held -o be bound. 
A majority of the people in any State bound that State, 
but nine-tenths of all the people of the United States could 
not bind the people of Rhode Island, until Rhode Island, 
asa State, had consented to the compact. It cannot be 
denied, that, at the time the Constitution was framed, the 
people ef the United States were members of regularly 
organised governments, citizens of independent States; and, 
unless these State governments had been dissolved, 1! was 
impossible that the people could have entered into any com- 
pact but as citizens of these States Suppose an assent to 


the Constitution had been given by all the people within a 


certain district of any State, but that the Siate.in ifs seve- 


reign capacity, had refused its assent, would the people of 


that district have become citizens of the United States? 
Surely not. Itis clear, then, that, in adopting the Consti- 
tution, the people did not act, and could not have acted in 
any other character than as citizens of their respective 
States. And if, on the adoption of the Constitution, they 
became citizens of the United States, it was only by vir- 
tue of that clause in the Constitution which declares “that 
the citizens ef each State shall be entitled to all the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens of the several States.” In 
cheosing members to the Convention, the States acted 
through their Legislatures, by whose authority the Consti- 
tution, when framed, as submitted for ratilication to Con- 
ventions of the People, the usual and most appropriate or- 
gan of the sovereign will. I am not disposed to dwell 
longer on this point, whica does appear, to my mind to be 
too clear to admit of controversy. But I will quote trom 
Mr. Madison’s Report, which goes the whole length in 
supporting the doctrines for which [ have contended: 

“The other position involved in this branch of the reso 
lution, namely, ‘that the Siatesare parties to the Counsti- 
tution, or compact,’ is, in tae judgment of the committee, 
equally free from objection” It is, indeed, true, that the 
term ‘States’ is sometimes used in a vague sense, and 
sometimes in different senses, according to the subject to 
which it is applied. Thus, it sometimes means the sepa- 
rate sections of territory occupied by the political societies 
within each; sometimes the parucular governments estab- 
ished by those societies; semetimes those societies as organ- 
ized into those particular governmeats; and, lastly, it means 
the people composing those political societies, in their highest 
sovereign capacity.” Although it might be wished that 
the perfection of language admitted less diversity in the 
signification of the same words, yet little inconvenience is 
produced by it where the true sense can de collected with 
certainty from the different applications. In the present 
instance, whatever different constructions of the term 
‘States,’ in the resolution, may have been entertained, all 
will at least concur im that last mentioned; because, in 
hat sense, the Constitution was subaitied to the ‘States’ ; 
in that sense the *States’ ratified it; and in that sense al 
the term ‘States,’ they are consequently parties to the 
compact, frem which the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment result.” 

Having now established the position that the Constitu- 
tion was ac@empact between sovereign and independent 
States, having no common superior “it follows of neces- 
sity,” (to borrow the language of Mr. Madison) “that there 
can be no tribunal above their authority to decide in the 
last‘tesort, whether the compact made by them be violat- 
ed, and consequently, that, as the parties to it, they must 
themselves decide, in the last resort, such questions as may 
be of sufficient magnitude to require their interposition.” 

Bat, the gentleman insists that the trbunal provided by 
the Constitution, for the decision of controversies be- 
tween the States and the Federal Government, is the Su- 
preme Court. And here again [ call for the authority on 
which the gentleman rests the assertion, that the Supreme 
Court has any jurisdiction whatever over questions of 
sovereignty between the States and the United States. 
Whea we look into the Constitution, we do not find it there. 
I put entirely eut of view any act of Congress on the sub- 
ject. We are not leoking into the laws, but the Constitution 

It is clear that questions of sovereignty are not the pro- 
per subjects of judicial investigation. They are much too 
large, and of too delicatea nature to be brought within the 
jurisdiction of a Court of justice. Courts, whether su- 
preme or subordinate, are the mere creatures of the sov- 


ereign power designed to expound and carry into effect its- 


sovereign will. No independent state ever yet submitted 
to a Judge on the bench, the true construction of a compact 
between himself and another sovereign. Ail Courts may 
incidentally take cognizance of treaties, where rights are 
claimed under them; but who ever heard of a Court mak- 
ing am inquiry into the authority of the agents of the high 
<ontracting parties to make the treaty,—whether its terms 
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had been fulfilled, or whether it had become void, on ac- 
count of a breach of its conditions on either side? All 
these are political, and not judicial questions. Some re- 
liance has been placed on those provisions of the Consti- 
tution which constitute “one Supreme Court,” which pro- 
vide “that the judicial power shall extend to all cases in 
law and equity arising under this Constitution, the laws 
of the United States and treaties,’ and which declare 
“that the Constitution, andthe laws ofthe United States 





which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties, 
&c. shall be the supreme law of the land,’ &e Now, as 
to the name of the Supreme Court, it is clear that the 
term has relation enly to its supremacy over the inferior 
Courts provided for by the Constitution, and has no refer- 
ence whatever to any supremacy over the sovereign States. 
The words are, “the injudicial power of the U. States shall 
be vested in one Supreme Court, and such inferior Courts 
as Congress may from timeto time establish,” &c, Though 
jurisdiction is given, “in cases arising under the Constitu- 
tion,” vet it is expressly limited to “cases in law and 
equity,” shewing conclusively that this jurisdiction was 
incidental merely to the ordinary administration of justice, 
and not intended to touch high questions of conflicting 
sovereignty. When it is declared that the Constitution 
and the laws of the United States, “made in pursuance 
thereof, shall be the supreme law of the land,” it is mam- 
fest that no indication is given either as to the power of 
the Supreme Court, to bind the States by its decisions, nor 
as to the course to be pursued in the event of laws being 
passed not in pursuance of the Constitution. And I beg 
leave to call gentlemen’s attention to the striking fact, that 
‘the powers of thé Supreme Court in relation to questions 
arising under “the laws and the Constitution,” are co-ex- 
tensive with those arising under treaties. I: all of these 
cases the power is linited to questions arising “in law and 
equity.” that is to sa), to cases where jurisdiction is inci- 
dentally acquired in the ordinary administration of justice. 
But as with regard to treaties, the Supreme Court has ne- 
ver assumed jurisdiction ever questions arising between 
ithe sovereigns who are parties te it,so under the Consti- 
‘tution they cannot assume jurisdiction over questions aris- 
ing beiween the individual States and the United States. 

[f they should do so, they would be acting entirely out 
of their sphere. Umpres are indeed sometimes appointed 
by special agreement, but in the case before us, there can 
be no pretence that the Supreme Court have been speci- 
ally constituted umpires. But if the Judiciary are, trom 
their character and the peculiar scope of their duties, unfit 
for the high office ofdeciding questions of sovereignty, 
much more strongly is the Supreme Court disqualified 
from assuming the umpirage between the States and the 
United States, because it is created by and is indeed mere- 
ly one of the departments of the Federal Government. 
The United States have a Supreme Court, each State has 
‘also its Supreme Court. Both of them in the ordinary 
jadministration of justice, must, of necessity, decide on the 
constitutionalty of laws, but when it becumes a question of 
‘sovereignty between these two independent Governments, 
|the subject-matter is equahy removed from the jurisdiction 
ofboth. If the Supreme Court of the United States 
ean take cognizance of such a question, so can the 
Supreme Courts of the States. But, sir, can it be 
supposed for a moment, that when the States pro 
ceeded to enter into the compact, called the constitution 
of the United States, they could have designed, nay, that 
they could, under any circumstances, have consented to 
leave to a court to be created by the Federal Goverament, 
the power to decide, finally, on the extent of the powers of 
the latter, and the limitations on the powers of the former? 
If it had been designed to do so, it would have been so 
declared, and assuredly some provision would have been 
made to secure, as umpires, a tribunal somewhat different- 
ly constituted from that whose appropriate duties is the 
ordinary administration of justice. But to prove, as I 
think, conclusively, that the Judiciary were not designed 
to act as umpires, it 1s Only necessary to observe that, ina 
great majority of cases, that courtcould manifestly not 
take jurisdiction of the matters in dispute. Whenever it 
may be designed by the Federal Government to commit a 
violation of the Constitution, it can be done, and always 
will be done in such a manner as to deprive the court of all 
jurisdiction over the subject. Take the case, ofthe Tar- 
itf and Internal Improvements, whether constitutional or, 
unconstitutional, itis admitted that the Supreme Court 
have ne jurisdiction. Suppose Congress should, for the 
acknowledged purpose of making an equal distribution of 
the property of the country, among States or individuals, 
proceeded to lay taxes to the amount of $50,000,600 a 
year, could the Supreine Court take cognizance of the 
act laying the tax, or making the distribution? Certainly 
not. 

Take another case which is very likely te occur. Con- 
gress have the unlimited power of taxation. Suppose 
them also to assume an unlimited power of appropriation. 
Appropriations of money are made to establish presses, 
promote education, build and support churches, create an 
order of nobility, or any ether unconstitutional object; it 
is manifest that, in none of these cases, could the consti- 
tutionality of the laws making those grants be tested be- 
fore the Supreme Court. It would be in vain, that a State 
should come before the Judges with an act appropriating 
money to any of these objects, and ask of the Court to 
decide, whether these grants were constitutional. They 
could not even be heard; the Court would say they had 
nething to do with it; and they would say rightly. _ It is 
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idie, therefore, to talk of the Supreme Court affording} 





any security to the States, in cases where their ri 
be vielated by the exercise of uncenstitutional powers, 9), 
the part of the Federal Government. On this subject 
Mr, Madisen, in his report, says: “But it is objected, tha 
the judicial authority is to be regarded as the sole eXpos- 
itor of ‘the Constitution in the last resort; and it may be 
asked, for what reason, the declaration by the Genera) 
Assembly, supposing it to be theoretically true, could be 
required at the present day, and in so solemn a manner. 

“On this objection it might be observed, first: that there 
may be instances of usurped power which the forms of 
the Constitution would never draw within the control of 
the Judicial Department. Secondly, that if the decision 
of the Judiciary be raised above the authority of the soy. 
ereign parties to the Constitution, the decisions of the 
other Departments, not carried by the forms of the Con. 
stitution before the Judiciary, must be equally authorita- 
tive and final with the decisions of that Department. But 
the proper answer tothe objection is, that the resolution of 
the General Assembly relates to those great and extraor. 
dinary cases in which all the forms of the Constitution 
may prove inetlectual against infractions dangerous to the 
essential rights of the parties to it’ The resolution sup- 
poses that dangerous powers not delegated, may not only 
be usurped and executed by the other Departments, byt 
that the Judicial Department also, may exercise or sanc. 
tion dangerous powers beyond the grant of the Constity. 
tion, and consequently that the ultimate right of the par- 
ties to the Constitution to judge whether the compact has 
been dangerously violated, must extend to violations by 
one delegated authority, as well as by another—by the 
Judiciary, as well as by the Executive or Legislative. 

“Ilowever true, therefore, it may be, that the Judicia 
Department is, in all questions submitted to it by the forms 
of theConstitution, todecide in the last resort.this resort must 
necessarily be deemed the last in relation to the authorities 
of the other departments of the Government, not in rela- 
tion to the rights of the parties to the constitutional com- 
pact, from which the Judicial as well as the other De- 
partments, hold their delegated trusts. On any other hiy- 
pothesis, the delegation of Judicial power would annu! 
the authority delegating it; and the concurrence of this 
Department with the others in usurped powers, might 
subvert forever, and beyond the possible reach of any 
rightful remedy, the very Constitution which all were iu- 
stituted to preserve.” 

If then the Supreme Court are not, and from their or- 
ganization, cannot be the umpires in questions of con- 
flicting sovereignty, the next point to be considered js, 
whether Congress themselves possess the right of decid- 
ing cenclusively on the extent of their own powers. This 
[ know is a popular notion, and it is founded on the idea, 
that as all the States are represented here, nothing can 
prevail which is not in conformity to the will of the ma- 
jority—and it is supposed to be a republican maxim “that 
the majority must govern.” Now, cir, I admit that much 
eare has been taken to secure the States and the People 
from rash and unadvised legislation. The organizationot 
two houses, the one the representatives of the States and 
the other of the people, manifest an anxiety to secur 
equality and justice in the operation of the Federal Sys- 
tem. But all this has done no more than to secure us 
against any laws, but such as should be assented to by a 
majority of the representatives in the two Houses o! 
Congress, 

Now will any one contend that it is the true spirit o! 
this Government, that the will of a majority of Congres 
should, in all cases, be the supreme law. If no security 
was intended to be provided tor the rights of the States, 
and the liberty of the citizens, beyond the mere organize 
tion of the Federal Government, we should have had no 
written Constitution, but Congress would have been av- 
thorized to legislate for us, in all cases whatsoever; and 
the acts of our State Legislatures, like those of the presen! 
legislative councils in the Territories, would have been sub- 
jected to the revision and control of Congress. If the 
will of a majority of Congress is to be the supreme law 
of the land, it is clear the Constitution isa dead letter, and 
has utterly failed of the very object tor which it was de- 
signed—the protection of the rights of the minority. But 
when, by the very terms of the compact, strict limitations 
are imposed on every branch of the Federal Government, 
and it is, moreover, expressly declared, that all powers, 
not granted to them, “are reserved to the States or the 
People,” with what show of reason, can it be contended 
that the Federal Government is to be the exclusive judge 
of the extent of its own powers? A written Constitution 
was resorted to in this country, as a great experiment, for 
the purpose of ascertaining how far the rights of a minor- 
ity could be secured against the encroachments of majori- 
ties—often acting under party excitement, and not unfre- 
quently under the influence of strong interests. The moe 
ment that Constitution was formed, the will of the majori- 
ty ceased to be the law, except in cases, that should be 
acknowledged by the parties to it, to be within the Con- 
stitution, and to have been thereby submitted to their will. 
But when Congress, (exercising a delegated and strictly 
limited authority,) pass beyond these limits, their acts be- 
come null and void; and must be declared to be so by the 
Courts, in cases within their jurisdiction; and may be pro- 
nounced to be so, by the States themselves, in cases not 
within the jurisdiction of the Courts, or of sufficient im- 
portance to justify such an interference. I will put the 
case strongly. Suppose, in the language of Mr.Jefferson, 
the Federal Government, in its three ruling branches, 
should (at some future day,) be found, “to be in combina- 
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tien to strip their colleagues, the State authorities, of the 
wers reserved by them, and to exercise themselves, all 
owers, foreign and domestic,” would there be no consti- 
tutional remedy against such an usurpation? If so, then 
Congress is supreme, and your Constitution is not worth 
ihe parchment on which it is written. W hat the gentle- 
man calls the right of revelution would exist, and could be 
exertedas well without a Constitution as with it. 

It is ia vain to te'l us, that all the States are represented 
here. Representation may, or may not, afford security 
tothe people. The only practical security against oppres- 
sjon, in representative governments, is to be found in this, 
that those who impose the burthens are compelled to shar. 
them. Where there are conflicting interests, however, 
anda majority are euabled to impose burthens on the 
minority, for their own advantage, it is obvious that re 

resentation, on the part of that minority can have no 

other effect than to “furnish an apology tor the injustice. ’ 
What security would a representation of the American 
colonies, in the British Parliament, nave afforded to our 
ancestors? What would be the value of a West India 
representation there now? Qt what value is our represen- 
tation here, on questions connected with the “American 
system ;”? where (to use the strong language of a distin- 
eyished statesman,) the “imposition is laid, not by the 
representatives of those who pay the tax, but by the repre- 
sentatives of those who are to receive the bounty?” Sir, 
representation will afford us ample security, if the Federa! 
Government shall be strictly confined within the limits 
prescribed by the constitution; and if, limiting its action 
to matters in which all have a common interest, the system 
shall be made to operate equally over the whole ceuntry. 
tot it will afford us none, if the will of an interested ma- 
jority shall be the supreme law, and Congress shall un- 
dertake to legislate for us, in all cases whatsoever. Be- 
fore I leave this branch of the subject, | must remark, that 
while gentlemen admit, as they do, that the Courts may 
nullify an act of Congress, by declaringyt to be unconstitu- 
tional, at as impossible for them to contend, that Congress 
are the final judges of the extent of there own powers, 

| think | have now shown, that the right of a State to 
judge of intractions of the constitution, on the part of the 
Federal Government, results from the very nature of the 
compact; and that neither by the express provisions of 
that instrument, nor by any fair implication, is such a 
power exclusively reserved to the Federal Government, or 





any of its departments—executive, legislative, or judicial. 
But I go farther, and contend, that the power in question | 
may be fairty cousidered as reserved to (he States by that | 
clause of the constitution before referred to, which provi- 
des, “that all powers not delegated to the United States, 
are reserved to the States, respectively or to the people. 

No doubt can exist, that, before the States entered inie 
the compact, they possesed the right, to the fullest extent, 
of determining the linaits of their own powers—it is incident 
to all sovereignty. Now, have they given away that right, 
or agreed to limit or restrict it inany respect? Assuredly 
not. They have agreed, that certain specific powers shall 
be exercised by the Federal Government; but the moment 
that Government steps beyond the limits of its charter, 
the right of the States “to interpose for arresting the pro- 
gress of the evil, and for maintaining within their respective 
limits, the authorities, rights, and liberties, appertaining 
to them.” is as full and complete as it was belore the 
Constitution was formed. [twas plenary then, and never 
having been surrendered, must be plenary now, But what 
then, asks the gentleman? A State is brought into collis- 
ion with the United States, in relation to the exercise of 
weonstitutional powers: who is to decide between them? 
Sir, itis the common case of difference of opinion between 
401 ereigns as to the true construction ofa compact. Does 
sich a difference of opinion necessarily produce war? 
No. And if not, among rival nations, why should it do so 
among friendly States? Ip all such cases, some mode 
must be devised by mutual agreement, for settling the dif- 
leulty ; and most happily for us, that mode is clearly indica- 
ted in the Constitution itself, and results indeed from the 





very form and structure of the Goverument.. The creating 
power is three fourths of the States., By their decision, 
the parties to the compact have agredd to be bound, even 
to the extent of changing the entire form of the Govern- 
ment itself; and it follows of necessity, that in case of a 
deliberate and settled difference of opinion between the 
parties to the compact, as to the extent of the powers of 
either, resort must be had to their common superior—(that 
power which may give any character to the Censtitution 
they may think proper,) viz: three-fourths of the States. 
This is the view of the matter, taken by Mr. Jetferson him- 
self, who in 1821 expressed himself in this emphatic 
manner: “It is a fatal heresy to suppose, that either our 
State Governments are superior to the Federal, or the 
Federal to the State; neither is au:horized literally to de- 
cide what belongs to itself, or its co-partner in govern- 
ent, in differences of opinion between their different 
sets of public servants, the appeal is to neither, but to 
their employers peaceably assembled by their representa- 
lives in cenvention.”’ 

But it has been asked, why not compel a State, objecting 
to the constitutionality of a law, to appeal to her sister 
States, by a proposition to amend the constitution? I an- 
‘wer, because, such a course would, in the first instance, 
admit the exercise of an unconstitutional authority, which 
the States are not bound to submit to, even for a day, and 

‘ause it would be absurd to suppose that any redress 
Could ever be obtained by such an appeal, even if a Staté 





vere at liberty to make it. Ifa majority of both Houses 
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of Congress should, from any motive, be induced deliberate- | among parties, having no common judge, each party has an 


‘¥, lO exercise “powers not granted,” what prospect would 
ihere be of “arresting the progress of the evil,” by a vote 
i three fourths! But the constitution does net permit a 
minority to submit to the people a proposition for an 
umendinent of the constitution. Such a proposition can 
maly come from “two thirds of the two Houses of Congress, 
or the Legislatures of two thirds of the States.” 
een theretore, at once, ‘hat a minority, whose constitution- 
/ rights are violated, can 
gent of the constitution. 
lirect collision with the 


ve no redress by an amend- 
When any State is brought into 
Federal Goverument, in the Case 


powers, the appeal must be 
proposing to exert the disp 


made by Congress (the party 
puted power) iti Order to have 

xpressl\ conte rred, and, uilii s0 conferred, tue eXereise Ol 
such authority must be sus Even iu cases of doubt, 
peace and harmony of the 


pended. 
such an appeal is due to the 
Government. On this 
trate, in his Opening lacs a | regard 


ain appeal to the source of power, 1) Cases ol real doubt, 


ge to Congress, savs: 
, . aes . . obi ‘ 

and where its exercise ts dcemed indispensabie io the gen- 

ral welfare, as aimong the 


tions. 


most sacred of all our obliga- 
( pou tilis Coull fy, inore than aby Oller, Dads, ti ive 
providence ol Grod, pec Cast tae special PudrUlalisilip Of 
the great principics of adierence to written constitutions. 
If it fail here all h pe 1 regard to it will be extinguished. 
That this was uitended to be a Government of limited and 
specific, and not general powers, must be admitted by ail; 
ind it 1s yt auty lo preserve tor it the Character intended 
by its framers. The scheme bas worked well. 
ceeded the hopes of those who devised it, and become an 
Gb] ctof admiration to the worid. 


lt nas €X- 
Nothing is cleare, in 
iny vieW, lian thal we are « hae tl, indebted tor the success 
oi the constilution under which we are now acting, lO Lie 
waitchiul and aUXiiuary operation of the Staie authorities. 
‘This is not the reflection of a aay, but belongs to the most 
deeply rooted convictions of my mind. 
lore, too strongly 


l cannot, there- 
or too earnestly, ler my Ow seuse Of its 
linportance, warn you agaiust all eacroachments upon th 
Sustained by its 
healthful and invigorating influence, the Federal system 
can never fall.” 

But the gentleman apprehends that this will “make the 
Union a rope of sand.” Sir, | have shown that it is a pow- 
cr indispensably hecessary to the preserva.ion ol the con- 
stitutional rights of the States and of the peopie. I now 
proceed to show that it is periectiy sale, and will practica:- 
ly have no eflect, but to keep the Federal Government 
within the limits of the constitution, and prevent those un- 
Warrantable assumptions Of power, which cannot tall to iti 
pair the rights of the States, and finally destroy the Union 
itself. ‘This is a government of checks and balauces. Ail 
tree Governments must be so. The whole orgamzation 
and regulation of every department of the Federal, as well 
us Of the State Governments, establish, beyond a doubt, 
that it was the first object of the great fathers of our feder- 
al system to interpose eifectual checks to prevent that over- 
action, which 1s the besetting sia of all Governments, and 
which has been the great enemy to freedom over all the 
world. ‘There is an obvious and wide distinction, beiween 
the power oficting, and of preventing action, a distinction 
running through the whole of our system. No one can 
question, that in afl really doubtful cases, it would be ex- 
tremely desirable to leave things as they are. And how 
happy would it be for mankind, and how greatly would i 
contribute to the peace and tranquility of tu country, and 
lo that mutual harmony on which the preservation of th 
Union must depend, that the Federal Government (contu- 
ing its operations to subjects Clearly federal,) shouid only 
be felt in the blessings which it dispenses. Look, sir, at 
our system of checks. The House of Representatives 
checks the Senate, the Senate checks the House, the Ex- 
ecutive checks both, the Judiciary checks the whole; aad 
it 18 in the true spirit of this system, that the States should 
check the Federal Goveroment, at least so far as to pre- 
serve the Coustitution from ‘‘gross, palpabie and deliberate 
violations,” and to compel an appeal to the amending pow- 
er, aa case of real doubi and difficulty. ‘That the Siates 
possess this right, seems to be acknowledged by Alexander 
Hamilton himself. In the S5ist No. of the Federalist, he 
says, “‘that in a sirgie republie all the powers surrendered 
by the people, are submitted to the administration of a sin- 
gle government, and usurpations are guarded agaist by a 
division of the government into separate departments. In 
the compound republic of America, the power surrendered 
by the people is first divided between two distinct govern- 
ments, and then the portion allotted tO each, subdivided in- 
to separate departments, hence a double security arises to 
the rights of the people. The different governments widd 
control each other, at the same time each will be centroil- 
ed by itself.” 

I have already shown, that it has been fully recognized 
by the Virginia resolutions of "98, and by Mr. Madison’s 
report on these resoluuions, that it is not only “the mght 
but the duty of the States” to “judge of infractions of the 
constitution,” and “to loterpose for maintaining within 
their limits the authorities, rights, and liberties, apperiain- 
ing to them.” 

Mr. Jefierson, on various occasions, expressed himseli 
in language equally strong. In the Kentucky resolutions 
of °98, prepared by him, it is declared that the federal gov- 
ernment “was not made the exclusive and final judge of 
the extent of the powers delegated to itself, since that could 
have made its discretion, and not the constitution the mea- 
sure of its powers, but that as in all other cases of compact 


legitimate sphere ot diate sovereigaty. 


It will be | 


subject our present Cinef Magis- | 


(equal right to judge for itself, as well of infractions as the 
| mode and measure of redress.” 

ln the Kentucky resolutions of "98, it is even more ex- 
plicitly deciared, “that the several States which formed 
| the constitution, being sovereign and independent, have 
ithe unquestionable rght to judge of us infraction, and 
that a nullification by those sovereignties of all unauthor- 
ized ane dvue under color of that instrument is the rightful 
remedy. 


| But the gentleman says, this right will be dangerous. 


»| Sir, l insist, that of ali the checks that have been provided 
ft an attempt, Dy the latter, fo exercise unconstitutioual | 


by the comsulution, tiis is by far the salest, and the least 
liable to abuse. It is admitted by the gentleman that the 
Supreme Court may declare a law to be unconstitutional, 
jaud check your turther progress. Now, the Supreme 
Court consisis oi Viliy scven Judges; four are a quorum, 
|Uiree ol Wiiuin are a majority, and wiey exercise this migh- 
iy power. Now, the Judges of this Court are without any 
(direct respOusibility, in matters Of opiuion, and may cer- 
| tamly be governed bv any of the motives, which it is sup- 
posed will iuiiuence a State in opposing the acts of the 
Federal Goverument. Sir, it as uot iy desire to excite 
prejuuice gaiist te Supreme Court. | not only entertain 
tne highest respect ior the individuais who compose that 
tribunal, but Ll believe they have rendered important ser- 
vices lo Lilt 


counlry; and that, confined within their appro- 
priate sphere (lie decision of questions “of law and equl- 
ty) they wiil Constitute a fountain from which will forev- 
er flow ihe sireaims of pure and undefiled justice, ditiusing 
Dicssiligs hrouguout the land. I ovject oniv to the assuly- 
tiou oi political power by the Supreme Court, a power 
which belongs not to them, and which they cannot safely 
exercise. But surely a power which the gentleman is wil- 
lug to conlide to three Judges oi the Supreme Court, may 
sulely be entrusted to a sovereign State. Sir, there 
many poweriul motives to restrain a State from taking such 
high ground, ds lo inlerpose her sovereign power io protect 
her citizens from unconstitutional laws, that the danger 1s 
uot that this power will be wantonly exercised, but that 
she will fail to’exert it, even OM proper occasions. 

A State wil be restrained by a sincere love of the Union. 
The People of the Untied States cherish a devotion to the 
i Hien, 30 pure, so arucni, that nothing short of intolerable 
Oppression, cau ever tempt them todo any thing that may 
possibiy endanger it. Suir, there exists moreover a dee p 
anu settled conviction of the benefits, which result from a 
close connexion of ail the States for purposes of mutual 
protection and defence. This’ wiil co-operate with the 
ieelings of patriotism to induce a State to aveid any mea- 
sures calculated to endanger that connexion. A State will 
always feel the necessity of censulting public opimion, both 
at home and abroad, beiore she resorts to any measures ef 
such a character. She will know that if she acts rasbly, 
she will be abandoned even by her own citrzens, and will 
utterly fail in the object she has in view. If, as is assert- 
ed in the declaration of independence, all cxperrence has 
proved that maukind are more disposed to sutler while evils 
are suilerable, than to resort to measeres for redress, why 
should this case be an exception, where so many additional 
motives must always be found for forbearance! Look at 
our own experience on thus subject. Virginia and Ken- 
tuciy, so far back as YS, avowed the principles, for which 
I have been contending--principles which bave never since 
been abandoned; and no instance has yet eceurred, nm 
Which it has been tound necessary, practically to exert the 
power asserted in those resolutions. 
lo be continued, 
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Saturnpay, Marcu 27. 
SEN ATE.—No Session to-day. 





HOUSE.—The Housewesumed the consideration of the 
resolution otiered by Mn ctleDurrig on the 18th mst. re- 
ducing the compensationiof Members of Congress to two 
dollars a day for every day*the House may sit atter the e&pi- 
ration of 120 days of the jong scssion, and of 90 days of the 
short session. 

Mr. Courter addressed the House in opposition to the 
resolution till the hour for considering resolutions elapsed. 

The several bills together with the joint resolution which 
were ordered to be engrossed yesterday as will appear by 
reference to the proceedings, were all read a third tinte 
and passed, with the exception of the “bill to relinquish 
the revolutionary interest of the U. States to Indian Reser- 
vations in Alabama.” 

On the question of the passage of the bill, a long diseus- 
sion took place. Mr. W. L. Srorrs, Mr. [lunrineron, 
and Mr. A. H. Saeprerp opposed the bill. Mr. Cuay, Mr. 
Dwicurt, and Mr. Haynes, supported it. 

Mr. Pox, to prevent a longer continuance of the debate, 
asked for the previous question, which being seconded by a 
inajority of the House (60 to 50.) 

Mr. WuitraMs, considering that the bill involved some 
important principles, desired that the previous question 
should be taken by Ayes and Noes, whch being ordered, 
were Ayes 72, Noes 82. 

So it was decided thatthe “main question should not 
now be put,” and the bill was consequently laid aside for 
the present. : 

The House then resolved itself into a committee of the 
Whole House, and took up a number of private bills. 

House adjourned. 
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Monpay, Marca 29. 

SEN ATE.—The resolution submitted on Friday last, 
by Mr. Cuampers, on the expediency of further extending 
the term of half-pay pensions to the widows and children of 
certain offices, seamen, and marines, who died in the pub- 
lic service, and also in private armed vessels, was agreed 
to. 

The Vice Presipent communicated the following letter 
from the Postmaster General: 


me ee Ce ee 


Post Orrice DerarRTMENT, 
Maren 24, 1830. 
To the Hon. John C. Calhoun: 


Sir: In obedience to a resolution of the Serate of the 
United States, passed March 22d, 1830, directing me “to 
inform the Senate of the aumber of Deputy Postmasters 
who have been removed since the fourth day of March last, 
designating the number in each State and Territory,” | 
have the honor to report, that the whole number of Deputs 
Postmasters removed, between the 4th day of March, 18, 
and the 22d day of March, 1830, inclusive, is fou hundred 
and ninety-one; and that the number thereof in each Stat 
and ‘Territory is as follows: Ia Maine fifteen, New Hamp- 
shire fifty-five, Vermont twenty-two, Massachusetts twenty- 
eight, Rhode Island three, Connecticut twenty, New York 
one hundred and thirty-one, New Jersey tourtec fh, Penon- 
sylvania thirty-five, Delaware sixteen, Marviand tourteen, 
District of Columbia one, Virginia eight, North Carolina 
four, Georgia two, Alabama two, Mississippi five, Loutsia- 
na four, Tennessee twelve, Kentucky sixteen, Olno fifty- 
one, Indiana nineteen, Ulinois three, Missouri seven, Fior- 
ida one, Arkansas two, and Michigan one. 

1 have the honor to be, with great respect, your obedient 
servant, W. T. BARRY. 

Mr. Wurre laid on the table the copy of certain resolu- 
tions adopted by the Legislature of North Carolina, pro- 
testing against the treaty made at Hopewell by the United 
States with the Cherokee Indians; which were ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. Wurre from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
whom was referred the subject of the Indians residing with- 
in the U. States, made a report, and, in concurrence there- 
with, the Committee was discharged from the considere- 
tion of said subject. 

Mr. Surru, of Maryland, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, made a report, accompanied by a request to be dis- 
charged from the consideration of the subject relative to 
an uniform National Currency for the U. States. The re- 
port was ordered to be prented. 

The following bills, from the House of Representatives, 
were read the second time, and referred, viz: 

The bill declaratory of the several acts to provide for cer- 
tain persons in the land and naval service of the United 
States in the revolutionary war. 

“An act for the relief of certain persons engaged in the 
land and naval service of the United States in the revolu- 
tionary war.” 

The Senate then went into Executive business, and af- 
ter sitting three hours with closed doors, 

Adjourned. 





HOUSE.--Mr. Evererr presented the memorial and 
the resolutions of the Legtslature of the State of Maine, in 
favor of the Massachusetts claims: which were read and 
committed. 

On the motion of Mr. GoopENnow, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on Internal Improvements 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of authorizing 
a subscription on the part of the United States, to the Ohio 
Canal and Steubenville Railway Companies, or of making 
a donation of public land to said company, to aid it in the 
undertaking and completion of the useful and laudable pur- 
pose of its incorporation. 

On the motion of Mr. Wurre, of Florida, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be instruet- 
ed to inquire into the expediency g{making an appropria- 
tion for the removal of obstructions, the Wacissa and An- 
silla Rivers, in Florida. at 

The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
offered by Mr. McDurrie, on the 18th inst. relative to a 
reduction of the compensation of Members, in case they re- 
main in session after a certain period in each session, as 
specified therein. 

Mr. Coutrer concluded his remarks commenced on Sa- 
turday, against the adoption of the resolution, and was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Evrrerr, who expressed himself as friendly 





Buffalo and New Orleans Road. 
The previous orders of the day were, on the motion of 
Mr. HemPHILy, postponed, and the House resolved itself 
into a Committee ef the Whole, on the state of the Union, 
Mr. Haynes in the Chair, and took up the bill makeng an 
appropriation for a road from Buffalo, in New York, to New 
Orleaus, by Washington City. 

Mr. A. H. Saepparp addressed the Committee in sup- 
port of the bill, and intimated an amendment as to the 
route, which he should offer wher im order. 

Mr. Pouk spoke at Jength and very strenuously in oppo- 
sition to it. 

The Committee then rose, and reported progress, and 
‘The House adjourned. 


Turspay, Marcn 30. 
SENATE —A message was received from the Presi- 
d nt of the Unied States transmitting a letter from the 
Secretary of the Navy, accompamed by the report of 
Lieuts. Tattnall and Geiiney, who were selected to make 
asurvev of the Dry Tortugus, with a view to ascertain its 
fitness for a Naval Rendezvous and Depot forthe use of 
ihe Navy of the United States, which report fully confirms 
the favorable nticipations formed from the general exam- 
mation made by Commodore Rodgers during the early part 
of the Su.cmer of 1829. 
On motion by Mr Freiinouuysex, his motion, as 
amended, in the following words, was resumed 
Ordered, That there be printed 3000 copies of the re- 
port of the Secretary of War, of the 26th instarky rela- 
tive to the state of civilization among the Indians: and 
also, (wo letiers on the same subject addressed to Pryor 
Lea, by Abram A Hea:d and Caleb Starr. 
Mr. FRe_inGuuysen woved further to amend the same, 
by adding the words, “and that the said two letters being 
u official, be printed an’ published in separate and distinct 
pamptiets trom the report and official documents.” 
Mr. Wurre moved to amend the proposed amendment, 
so as to read “and that the said two letters being unoth- 
cial, be so marked. printed and and published,” which was 
agreed to ayes 25, and the eriginal motion was amend- 
ed accordingly. 
Mr. Weasrerthen moved further to amend the same 
by striking out from the word “ordered” to the end, and 
inserting “That the report of the Secretary of War of 
the 26thinstant, relative to the state of civilization among 
the Indians, be printed for the use of the Senate.” 
Mr. Wurre moved to amend the motion by inserting 
after the word “Indians,’ and two letters addressed to 
Prior Lea on the same subject, by Abraham A. Heard and 
Caleb Starr, which, after considerable debate, was agreed 
to by veas and nays, 25 to 20. 
So the report was ordered to be printed with the letters 
appended. 
The Senate then resumed the Resolution of Mr. Foor, 
in relation to the future surveys and sales of the Public 
Lands—and Mr. Jounston, of Louisiana, having address- 
ed the Senate until after three o’rlock. he gave way to a 
motion to adjourn, Andthen the Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE.—Mr. Br Wirt, from the Committee on Re- 
trenchment, reported a bill more effectually to secure the 
accountability of agents of the Government of the United 
States resident in foreign countries, and to provide a cer- 
tain and more efficient method of ascertaining the legal 
amount of their claims; which was read and committed. 
Mr. McDurrie presented a memorial and petition of 
William Henry Harrison, late Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the U. States of America to 
the Republic of Colombia, stating that owing to causes 
which he could not control, he was unable to reach the 
United States within the period of three months allowed 
for the return of a Minister from a foreign country, and 
praving to be allowed and paid for the time he was so de- 
tained beyond three months; which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Mr. Covutrer moved the following resolution, which was 
read and laid on the table: 
Resolved, That the following be added to the standing 
rules of the House : 
A Committee on Printing shall be appointed at the com- 
mencement of each Session; and it shall be the duty of 
such Committee to examine all Executive Reports, Com- 
munications and Documents, and Reports from any of the 
Executive Departments or the bureaux thereof. Also, the 
Reports of Committees and Papers presented to the House, 





to the object of the resolution, so far as regarded an abridge- 
ment of the sessions, but not disposed to employ the means 
which the resolution proposed to attain this object. He 
moved to amend the resolution so as to limit each session 
‘oa fixed term, which he thought would obviate the objec- 
tions, Which had been urged against the resolution in de- 
bate, and suggested to him by many of his friends. 
Mr. STaANBERRY warmly opposed the resolution, and ob- 
jected also to the amendment. 
Mr. McDurrre replied to Mr. 8. with equal warmth, and 
on his resolution against the objections urged by 
others. 
Mr. Scorr spoke in opposition to the resolution. 
Mr. Wayne next rose, but the debate was discontinued, 
the hour for considering resolution; saving expired. 
Mr. Wickuirrs, in order, he tus 
the House ascertained on the resolution, as he presuined 
members had made up their minds on the question, moved 


to have the sense of 


when an extra number is proposed to be printed, and re- 
port forthwith on the propriety of printing such extra num- 
ber. And it shall not be in order to print more than the 
usual number of such paper or document, until the report of 
the Committee on Printing respecting it, be presented to 
the House. 

‘The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
offered by Mr. McDurrte, to curtail the sessions of Con- 
gress by reducing the per diem after a certain period. 

Mr. Wayne, of Georgia, addressed the House at con- 
siderable length, both against the resolution and the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Everett. 

Mr. Smyrn, of Va. next took the floor; but the hour 
having expired, the debate was arrested for the day. 

Buffalo and New Orieans Road. 

The House then went into Committee of the Whole, on 
the State of the Union, Mr. Haynes in the Chair, and re- 
sumed the consideration of a bill making an appropriation 





to suspend the rule which confines the discussion of reso- 


lutrons to one hour of the day. 


he motion was negatived. 'to New Orleans, in Louisiana, via. Washington City. 


tor the construction of the road from Buffalo, in New York, 
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Mr. CrawrorD, of Pennsylvania, spoke in support of the 
bill. 
Mr. Sranpirer, also, supported the bill, and was follow. 
ed by 
Mr. Ricuarpson, who advocated the provisions of the 
bill, and ‘spoke in explanation, and in support of the amend. 
ment heretofore offered by him to the same, [to construct 
also a road from Lake Champlain to Boston. ] 
Mr. Crockett, considering that the tendency of similar 
projects to that embraced in the bill, would lead to an ex. 
travagant expenditure of the public funds, addressed the 
Committee at length, and with much humor, in oppositien 
to the bill, and concluded by proposing an amendment 
which, at his request, was jaid on the table. 
Mr. CuitTron gave his reasons against the measure, al. 
though friendly to the system of Inicrnal Improvement. 
The debate was continued by Messrs. Coker, Carson, 
Cratie, of Va. Spercutr, Perris, and BARRINGER, but be. 
fore a vote was taken on the final question, 
The Committee rose and reported progress. 
The House again resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. Wickurrre in the 
Chair, and took up several bills, but it being ascertained 
that a quorum of the House was not present, 
The Committee rose and reported; and 
The House adjourned. 

UNITED STATES SENATE. 
The following list will show the times at which the terms of 
the United States Senaiors will expire. 
Maine.—Peleg Sprague, March 3, 1835; John Holmes, 
1855. 
New Hampsnurre.—Levi Woodbury, 1831; Samuel Bel), 
1835. 
Massacuvusetrs.—WN athanie! Silsbee, 1835; Daniel Web. 
ster, [S33. 
Connecticut.—Samuel A. Foot, 1833; Calvin Wiley, 
1831. 
Ruope-Istanp.—Asher Robbins, 1833; Nehemiah R. 
Knight, 1835. 
Vermont.—Dudley Chase, 1831; Horatio Seymour, 
1833. 
New York.—Nathan Sanford, 1831; Charles E. Dud- 
lev, 1833. 
New Jersey.—Mahlon Dickerson, 1833; Theodore Fre- 
linghuysen, 1835. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—W illiam Marks, 1831; Isaac D. Barn. 
ard, 1S33. 
Dectaware.—John M. Clayton, 1835; Arnold Naudain, 
1833. 
Marytannp.—Ezekiel F.Chambers, 1831; Samuel Smith, 
1833. 
Vircrnta.— Littleton W. Tazewell, 1835; John Taylor, 
1833. 

Norts Carouirna.—James Iredell, 1831; Bedford Brown, 
I835. 

Sourn Carotrya.—Robert Y. Hayne, 1835; William 
Smith, 183i. 

Groreia.---George M. Troup, 1835; John Forsyth; 
1831. 

Tennessee.---Hugh L. White, 1835; Felix Grundy, 
1833. 

Kentuc xy.---John Rowan, 1831; George M. Bibb, 
1835. 

Omo.-.--Benjamin Ruggles, 1833; Jacob Burnet, 1831. 

Lovistana.---Edward Livingston, 1835; Josiah 8. John- 
ston, IS31. 

Inp1ana.---James Noble, 1833; William Hendricks, 
1831. 

Miussisstprt.---Powhatan Ellis, 1833; Robert H. Adams, 
1835. 

Itirors.-—John Mc Lean, 1835; Elias K. Kane, 1831. 

Atapama.— William R. King, 1835; John McKinley, 
1831. 

Mrssovri.--David Barton, 1831; Thomas H. Benton, 
1833. 

RecaPiTuLaTion.—Those Senators whose terms expire 
in 1831, are Messrs. Woodbury, Wiley, Chase, Sanford, 
Marks, Chambers, Irede!], William Smith, Forsyth, Burnet, 
Johnson, Hendricks, Kane, KcKinley, Barton, and Rewan 
—16 

In 1833, Messrs. Holmes, Webster, Foot, Robbins, 
Seymour, Dudley, Dickerson, Barnard, Naudain, S. Smith, 
Tyler, Grundy, Noble, Ellis, Benton, and Ruggles---16. 

In 1835, Messrs. Sprague, Bell, Silsbee, Knight, Fre- 
linghuysen, Clayton, Tazewell, Brown, Hayne, Troup, 
White, Livingston, Adams, M’Lean, King, and Bibb---16. 





SETTLEMENT OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 


Virginia was settled in = - - - 1607 
New-York, - - - - - 1614 
Massachusetts, - - - - 1620 
New Hampshire, - - - - 1628 
New Jersey, - . - - - 1624 
Delaware, - - - - - 1627 
Maine, - - - - - - 1630 
Maryland, - - - - - 1635 
Connecticut, - - - - - 1635 
Rhode Island, - - - - - 16386 
NorthCarolinag - - - = ._ 1650 
South Carolina, - - - - 1670 
Pennsylvania, - - = - 1682 
Georgia, - - Fg - «+ 1738 


Errects of THE TaRirr.--In the Lendon Commercial 





Report for 1829, it is stated—“The export demand for 
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rum this year for the Mediterranea markets has been con- 
siderable. This increased demand has partly been occa- 
sioned by the act of Congress of the Uuited States in 
withholding the molasses drawback, which has left us the 
almost exclusive privilege of suppying the European 
markets. Previously New England rum was an article of 
great export to the Mediterranean, the Baltic, and the 
Northern nations.” 

The New York Enquirer says: “At this moment there 
are probably about three hundred mechanics employed in 
ship building ina city containing a population of 200,000 
souls. Previous to 1825 wehad as many thousands ac- 
tively employed.” 


FREE TRADE. 

Lord King’s amendment. British Tonnage.—We yes- 
terday adverted to the amendmeat proposed by Lord 
King to the address in the House of Lords to the speech 
from the throne; we are yet so straitened for room that we 
cannot give the amendment entire, but one or two extracts 
will perhaps suffice. It will be said, no doubt, that he is 
in the opposition, but the propositions advanced by him 
are nevertheless true; and in our own country although 
thus far we have not touched the subject on party grounds, 
yet we are free to say, that if the day shall arrive when 
the country shall be divided into two parties, one for, and 
one against free trade, we shall be found with the former 
let who will be at the head ef the Government. Lord 
King after having spoken of the various monopolies grant- 
edto particular classes and companies, says, 

“That it appears that these gigantic monopolies, super- 
added to the heavy load of taxation, have impoverished 
the country and produced the public distress: that all pro- 
hibitions and restrictions imposed for the benefit of par- 
ticular classes or companies, for the purpose of producing 
artificial high prices, are no less impolitic than unjust: 
that our own exclusion from the great market of the world 
and the cessation of the demand at home, are the uuneces 
sary consequences of our own measures, because if is in the 
nature of things, that a nation which refuses to buy the 
production uf other countries cannet sell us own. 


“That we can only expect to derive permanent relief 
from our distresses, and improvements in our condition, 
from the strictest economy in every branch of public ex- 
penditure- from the abolition of all exclusivé privileges 
and monopolies—from an unrestricted supply of the first 
necessaries of life. and of the materials of manulacture— 
and from a real free trade, by which the whole communt- 
ty, as consumers, will be greatly benefitted, the laboring 
classes enabled to procure a fair reward, the capitalist to 
augment those funds by which all labor is supported, and 
the efficiency of British industry permitted to produce its 
natural result in enriching the country, and in the same 
manner te restore and to secure the public prosperity.” 

—— English Paper. 
From the National Intelligencer. 

Sratistics.—The whole number of reported cases 
in which the Supreme Court of the United States has re- 
versed or affirmed the judgements of the Courts below, 
is 754, melnding the cases of 1829; of which 425 have 
been affirmed, and $29 reversed, viz: 


DISTRICT. Affiimed Reversed Rate per cent of 
affirmances. 

New Hampshire, 3 Py 
Massachusetts, 28 18 67} 
Rhode Island, 16 16 
Vermont, - 1 _- 
Connecticut, 4 4 524 
New-York, - 15 14 \ 
New Jersey . 4 — ~ 
. -? 67 : 
Pennsylvania, 21 }2 F 
Delaware - 4 -— oe 
Maryland is 39 § 3 38 
—— of Columbia, 137 97 584 

irginia, . 15 10 . “ 
North Carolina, 5 3 _ 
South Carolina, 13 11 47} 
Georgia, 20 25 “3 
Ohio, . li 12 ) 
Kentucky, . 41 31 955 
Tennessee, 20 © 17§ 
[linois, . I I 
Indiana, — 1 
Missouri, _ 1 
Alabama 3 8 50 
Mississippi, 3 $ 50 
Orleans, 4 3 57 
Louisiana, 15 $8 664 

425 $29 464 


The average rate of the whole number of affirmances 
is 563 per cent. The rate of those from the District of 
Columbia, is 58} per cent. ‘The average rate of those 
‘rom the other Districts, 55 2-5 per Cent. 





From the Patterson [N. J.| Intelligencer. 


Manvracturrs.—Our town during the next month is 
‘stined te experience a severe shock. We have just 
learned with deep regret that it is the intention of the pro- 
Phetors of the Phenix Mill to suspend the operations of 
‘his establishment. It has employed 420 hands, mostly 
ten, and according to the late statistical account, they 


We paid about one-fifth of the whole wages of the 
own, 


; 


2359 





_ 


manufactories, it may have maiatained nearly one fifth of 
the entire population, which, supposing it to be 7,000 is. 


equal to 1400 souls. 





What is the answer to the proposition, that estates in 
New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land, yield a rent 
when they are found to contain farm-houses, barns, or- 
chards, gardens, and other requisites; and therefore, im- 
provement is the canse of rent? 


A. There is no doubt that improvement may bea cause 
of rent. But iti not the cause of that increase of rent, 
which depends on the corn laws, and would drop on their 
removal.— Catechism of Corn Laws. 


What is the answer to the proposition, That according 
to the political economists, every expense in cultivating 
land is money thrown away? 


A. Every expense is money thrown away which ends 


having for sixty shillings what might have been had for 
fifty.—ib. 


_ 
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In an editorial article in our last paper, we referred 
fo a communication from a correspondent in Georgia, on 
the subject of duties, which was to have appeared in 
that No. but was unavoidable postponed until to-day. 





The vindication of General Harrison, the appearance of 
which we announced a few days since, in anticipation, has 
issued from the press. It is a pamphlet of 72 pages, enti- 
tled “Remarks of General! Harrison, late Envoy Extraordin- 
ary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to 
the Republic of Colombia, on certain charges made against 
him by that Government. ‘To which is added an unofficial 
letter from General Harrison to General Bolivar on the af- 
fairs of Colombia; with notes explanatory of his views of 
the present state of that country.” 7 


We shall upon a future occasion bring some of the con- 
tents of this pamphlet into the view of our readers, and from 
it the public will be able to see, how important it is that 
this Gevernment should enforce the most rigorous observ- 
ance of the laws of nations in regard to the privileges of 
Foreign Ministers. We have not a doubt, but that had the 
case of Mr. Barrozo, late Portuguese Minister in this coun- 
try, happened long enough ago to have been communicated 
to the Colombian Government, at the period, when Gener- 
al Harrison, found hunself*in the precise situation of Mr. 
Barrozo, that is, of a Minister whose functions had ceased, 
but who had not yet had a reasonable time to leave the 
country, the example would have been imitated, and Gen- 
eral Harrison, instead of being merely ordered out of the 
country, would have been cast into prison,as Mr. Barrozo 
was. And how could a nation complain of such an out- 
rage, which herself serves Foreign Ministers in the same 
way! 

We are perfectly aware, of the difference which exists 
between a direct act of a Government, and the act of an 
Attorney or the prothonotary of a Court, of a Sheriff's officer 
or of ajailor. But as we know that by the laws of nations, 
the Government Is in either case responsible tor any viola- 
tion of those laws, the act of individuals becomes the act 
of the Government, unless the latter directs tts proper law 
officers to prosecute the offending parties. We take it for 
granted that this will be done, and we can assure this na- 
tion, that nothing but such-a course, will place our Minis- 
ters abroad upon that footing of safety and independence, 
which is essential to a faithtul and manly discharge of their 
duties. In revolutionary countries especially, will their 
hazards be great, and we appeal to every merchant and 
master of a vessel who has been to South America, whether 
their persons and property can ever be free from jeopardy, 
if their diplomatic representatives are considered hable to 
be put into prison! 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


James Madison Campbell, to be Surveyor and Inspec- 
tor of the Revenue for the port of Louisville, in the State 
of Kentucky, vice Richard Ferguson, removed. 


Lemuel T. Lioyd, to be Collector of the Customs for 
the District of Mame, and Inspector of the Revenue for 
the port of Maumee, in the State of Ohio, vice Horatio 
Conant, removed. 


William Hunter, to be Collector of the Customs for 
the District of Sandusky, and Inspector of the Revenue 
for the port of Portland, in the State of Ohio, vice Moors 
Farwell, removed. 

Andrew Mack, to be Collector of the Customs for the 
District, and Inspector of the Revenue for the port o 
Detroit, in the Territory of Michigan, vice Truman Beech- 
er, removed. 

William King, to be Collector of the Customs for the 
District, and Inspector of the Revenue for the port of 
Bath, in the State o! Maine, vice John B. Swanton, re- 
moved. 

William L. May, to be Register of the Land Office for 
the District of Lands subject to sale at Springfield, in the 
State of Hllinois, vice John L. Todd, removed. 





So far then as our support depends upon the 


William H. Hurst, to be Receiver of Public Moneys 








- ~ 


for the District of Lands subject to sale at Jeffersonville, 
in the State of Indiana, vice Andrew P. Hay, removed. 

William L. Robertson, to be Receiver of Publie Moneys 
for the District of Lands subject to sale at New Orleans, 
in the State of Louisiana, vice Nathaniel Cox, removed. 

Joseph H. Lake, to be Register of the Land Office for 
the District of Lands subject to sale at Wooster, in the 
State of Ohio, vice Cyrus Spinks, removed. 

Thomas Flood, to be Register of the Land Office for the 
District of Lands subject to sale at Zanesville, in the State 
of Ohio, vice Charles C. Gilbert. removed. 

David C. Skinner, to be Receiver of Public Monevs for 
the District of Lands subject to sale at Marietta, in the 
State of Ohio, vice John P. Mayberry, removed. 

John D. Wolverton, to be Receiver of Public Moneys 
for the District of Lands subject to sale at Vincennes, in 
the State of Indiana, vice John C. 8. Harrison, removed. 

Isaiah Ingham, wo be Receiver of Public Moneys for the 
District of Lands subject to sale at Chillicothe, in the State 
of Ohio, vice Alexander Bourne, removed. 

James C. Sloo, to be Registe: of the Land Office for the 
District of Lands subject to sale at Shawneetown, in the 
State of [ilineois. vice Thomas Sloo, removed. 

John H. Vincent, to be Register of the Land Office for 
the District of Lands subject to sale at ‘Tuscaloosa, in the 
State of Alabama, vice William P. Gould, resigned. 

James P. Drake,to be Receiver of Public Moneys for 
the District of Lands subject to sale at Indianapolis, in the 
State of ludiana, vice Noah Noble, removed. 

Gurdon Saltonstall, to be Register of the Land Office. 
for the District of Lands subject to sale at Cahawba, in the 
State of Alabama, vice Alexander Pope, removed. 

Benjamin Robert Rogers, to be Receiver of Public Mo- 
neys tor the Distnet ot Lands subject to sale at Opelousas, 
in the State of Louisiana, vice David L. Todd, removed. 

Charies Prentice, to be Register of the Land Office for 
the District ot Lands subject to sale at Vandalia, in the 
State of Lilimois, vice Benjamin Mills, removed. 

John Taylor, to be Receiver of Public Moneys for the 
District oi Lands, subject to sale at Springfield, in the 
State of Illinois, vice Pascal P. Enos, removed. 

Arthur St. Clair, \o be Register of the Land Office for 
the District of Lands subject to sale at indianapolis, in the 
State ot Indiana, vice Robert Hanna, removed. 

Isruel T. Canby,to be Receiver of Pubhe Moneys for 
the District of Lands, subject to sale at Crawfordsville, in 
the State of Indiana, vice Ambrose W hitlocke, removed. 

Robert Brackenridge, to be Register of the Land Office 
for the Distinct of Lands subject to sale at Fort Wayne, in 
the State ot Indiana, vice Samuel C. Vance, removed. 

Samuel Milroy, to be Register of the Land Office for 
the District of Lands subject to sale at Crawfordsville, in 
the State of ladiana, vice Wiliam Dunn, removed. 

Jonathan M Carty, to be Receiver of Public Moneys for 
the District ot Lands subject tosale at Fort Wayne, in the 
State of Indiana, vice Joseph Holman, remezed. 

Thomas G. Davidson, to be Register of the Land Office 
for the District of Lands subjeet to sale at Si. Helena, in 
the State of Louisiana, vice Samuel J. Rennels, removed. 

Alexander Gordon Penn, to be Receiver of Public Mo- 
neys for the District of Lands subject to sale at St. Helena, 
in the State of Louisiana, vice William Kinchin, removed. 

William Lewis, to be Register of the Land Office for 
the District of Lands subject to sale at Jeffersonville, in 
the State of Indiana, vice Samuel Gwathney, resigued. 

William Wood, to be Collector of the Customs for the 
District, and Inspectorof the Revenue for the port of Digh- 
ton, in the State of Massachusetts, vice Seth Williams, re- 
moved. 

John Campbell, of Virginia, to be Treasurer of the Unit- 
ed States, vice William Clarke, removed. 

Thomas L. Smith, of New York, to be Register of the 
Treasury, vice Joseph Nourse, removed. 

Daniel M. Durrell, of New Hampshire, to be a Director 
of the Bank of the United States, vice William J. Duane, 
who has declined. 

George Reed, Jr. of Delaware, to be Attorney of the 
United States for the District of Delaware, trom the 8th of 
January, 1830, when his commission expired, 

T. P. Devereaux, of North Carolina, to be Attorney of 
the United States for the Disirict of North Carolina. 

Byrd Brandon, ot Alabama, to be Attorney of the Unit- 
ed States for the Northern District of Alabama, vice Joseph 
Scott, appointed in the recess. 

James D. Wescott, Jr. of New Jersey, to be Secretary 
in and for the Territory of Flonda. é 

Woodbridge Odlin, of Pennsylvapia, to be Consul of the 
United States tor the port of St. Salvador, in Brazil. 

William Shaler, of Massachusetts, to be Consul of the 
United States for the port ei Havana, in the Island of Cu- 
ba, in place of Thomas M. Rodney, removed. 

Asa Worthington, of New York, to be Consul of the 
United States at Lima, and for the Poris of Peru. 

Joseph Washington Elliot Wallace, to be Consul of the 
United States for the Port of Galvezton, in Mexico. 

James Davis, to be Consul of the United States at Santa 
Fe, in the Republic of Mexico. 

Benjamin F. Linton, ef Louisiana, to be Attorney of 
the United States for the Western District of Louisiana, in 
place of John Brownson, removed. 

Fk. Hy. Duperier, of Louisiana, to be Marshal of the 
United States for the Western District of Louisiana, in 
place of Adrien Dumartrait, removed. 

Samuel Swartwout, to be Collector of the Customs for 
the District of New York, in the State of New York, vice 
Jonathan Thompson, removed. 
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Pierre A. Barker, to be Collector ef the Customs for the 
District, and Inspector of the Revenue for the port of Bui- 
falo Creek, in the State of New York, vice Myndert M. Dox, 
removed. 





The ultimate extinguishment of the public debt con- 
tracted during the war of the revolution, was always a mat- 
ter of deep concern with the patriots who guided the affairs 
of State during that glorious struggle, and the final pay- 
ment of the millions which were borrowed to sustain the 
more recent contest, has ever been regarded by the people, 
as “a consuinmation devoutly to be wished.” But wh 
should the people be anxious for the discharge of the pub- 
lic debt? What interest have they in its continuance or 
its extinguishment! They pay no direct taxes for the re- 
demption of the principal, or for the payment of the annual 
interest. It is true, they pay no direct taxes; but do they 
not pay, and h we thre \ not pard, fae lve miulions of dollars 
pe r annum for the pirpose, In indirect TAXES, anne 1s not this 
a burthen from which they ought to be relieved as soon as 
neies of the State will admit? To this question, all 
laboring classes of society, for the farmers, | 
smnen, m unufacturers, and artizans, tor the | 

orphans and all those of every pursuit, who are | 
obliged to live by the sweat of their brow, will answer in 
| And yet will it be believed, that a combi- 
nation is now forming with the object of fastening this tax 
of twelve millions ef dollars forever upon the people, by 
creating new demands upon the treasury for that amount, 
to take the place of the debt as soon as it shall have been 
extinguished at the end of the year 1834? And vet such 
is the fact, and we now, as faithful sentinels of the nghts 
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who feel for th: 
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give warning, that without some counteract- 


of the te ople . 
me ¢ forts on their part, a seh ‘THe will Seon be eng ndered 
which in all future ages, will plunder them and their pos- 
terit\ wasted upon projects 
neither called for by the interests of the nation, nor au- 
thorized by the constitution, so justly prized by the people, 
for the protection it was intended to aiford them 
the usurpations of the General Government. 


ine onstructing Of a mas 


ot countless miiiions, to Lye 


against 
A plan for| 
cent road, at an expense of 
fifteen or twenty millions of dollars, to extend from Butfalo 
on Lake Erie, to New Orleans, is one of the items in this 
splan of permanent taxation. Now, let the question 
be asked, what benefit can result from the construction of ; 
road for near two thousand miles, 
points! ‘There is already between them a water communi- 
cation, most of tt by the ocean, which is the cheapest high- 
way that nature or art can present to man. 
with ft! : 


hetwe en those Two 


There is also, 
exception of a few miles of land carriage, between 
Lake Ene and the head waters of the Allegha: 
yivania, an entire inland navigation by the noble rivers of 
the West, 
porting commodities can ever be devised by legislation; 
ind ere lone, even this little obstruction to an uninier- 
rupted route by water, will be removed, by the completi i) 
of the Ohio canal commencing at Cleveland. Such a road 
hat reterred to, is no more called for, than a fitth whee! 
toa farmer's weggon. But will not somebody be benefit- 

? .Yés, but not without injuring somebody, as we shal! 
undertake to shew. 

In the first place, who will be benefitted? First.—A!! 
the contractors and superintendants on the route; for as th 
national treasury is always regarded as a fit subject ef plun- 
der, the Nation is never able to get its work done as cheap 
as other employers, unless it be the work of fighting its 


’ 


vin Penn- 


then which no more economical mode of trans- 


patties. 

Secondly. All the owners of the land through which 
the road may pass; for they will be enabled to lay out pa- 
per towns on the whole route, and to find fools enough to 
purchase lots under the silly belief which has ruined so 
many others, that the farmers of New York and Pennsy!- 
vania will send their products to New Orleans, along by 
their doors, at a great expense of land carnage, when thes 
have a better market at New York, Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore. 

Thirdly. The very few land owners on the route, who 
are situated so distant from the waters which empty into 
the ocean, or the Western rivers, that the expense of 
transporting their produce to market would be diminished 
by this road. 

Fourthly. Nobody else, for it is an error to suppose, 


produce speculations that result in the ruin of as many as 
are benefitted. 

In the second place, who will be injured? We answer, 
ihe whole community, inasmuch as they would be taxed 
fifteen or twenty millions of dollars, for the construction of 
a road, which, after it was finished, would be of no practi- 
cal use, except to a few individuals living near~its two 
ends. We should like to know, what kinds of produce 
raised in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia, could be transported to Carolina afd the 
States further South, by this road, as advantageously as 
they can now be transported by the existing water facih- 
' We should like to know whether the sugar and mo- 
lasses ot Louisiana, and the cotton of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, can be transpoited to the Northern States, by this 
road as cheaply as they can now be traysported by water? 
lt appears to us to be one of the wildest schemes that was 
ever invented, and sodevoid of sound arguments to support 
its expediency, thai were it not entitled a bill to make a 
national road, we should have fancied uv to be “An aet to 
induce the people of the Southern States to sell their birth 
riahis for @ MeS8Ss of polttage,” and that pottage too, with 
poison to it. 


Liles 


It is no hing but a sop to Cerherus, and so 


ecrtain as the fatal crumb is swallowed, so certainly will 
there be fastened upon the country, a system of permanent 
taxation, which no time ean ever see removed, and which 
will ulumately bear down the Southern States with a yoke 
of oppression, and plunder them of their lasi dollar. 





Strange as it may sound to republican ears, it is never- 
theless a truth we H worthy the attention of the American 
poople, that there is no country in which the liberty of the 
With all our boast- 
nable rights of man, there are eve- 


press exists In less pur ¥ than in this. 
ed devotion to the tn: 
ry where trammels imposed upon the treedom ot discussion 
in the public prints, winch restrict investigation. ‘These 
trammels, it is true , are not imposed by the laws, nor by the 
‘They result from the 
om the controlling mnfiuence exer- 
er press, by the very nature of the 
patronage which supports it. 
fn the United States, there is not this day, asingle editor 
who ts at liberty to speak his mind upon all subjects. If 


ne ty long to a party, which recards 7 


genius OF OUFr system oo; Goveriument. 
cist pine ot party, or 
the news 


- 


‘ised over 


rit nen as of more unpor- 
tance than principles, lic is not at liberty to say a word 

ii st the favorites of his party, or in favor of their oppo- 
nents, albeit the one may merit censure ‘and the other be 
entitled to praise. [i hn 
portance than men, hi 
ume so many modifi 


regerd principles as of more im- 
nnas p Fiaps that these principies as- 
rons in the mings ot ditt rent pre 0- 
le, that no two class: = of his i:riends precisely agree, and 
ces, be finds himself running against 
terest which caynot be assailed with 


yonest and independent editor with 


mat atevery step he ti 


some prejudice or | 
mpunity. The mos! 
Wirom we are acquall 


? 


d, has assured us, that he never ut- 
ere da whol some truth. touc 


> 


ling corporate bodies, that 
did not cost him eight dollars, »nd our own short experi- 
nce has already pointed out how dithcult it is to pursue an 
ilependent course without coming into collision with oth- 


ers. 


‘The subscribers to this paper are chiefly advocates of 
free trade. But we have upon our list, some of the most 
prominent supporters of the American System, who wish 
perhaps to see what a volume of nonsense can be put to- 
gether, and a number of personal! friends who are either ad- 
verse to our doctrines, or indifferent to their dissemination. 
In regard to these, we can pursue an independent course, 
wut the difficulty lies with the very anti-tariff party whose 
cause We espouse. 


Of these, there are as many classes as 
there are colors in the rainbow. One is opposed to high 
duties, but he is also opposed to auctions, and whilst he is 
stoutly calling out for freedom ef trade for himself, he as 
stoutly dentes it to another. A second one, thinks that 
banks are very useful to the community, and does not like 
to hear the opinion advanced, that they do more harm than 
good. <A third is a great stickler for roads and canals to be 
made at the expense of the National Treasury, and when 
he hears it asserted, that Congress has no power, under the 
Constitution, to appropriate the public money to such ob- 
jects, he thinks, that uf they do not possess the power, they 
ought to possess it, and if they can not arrive at it by an 
express grant, they should arrive at it by implication. He 





that the laboring people who get employment on such 
works are permanently benefitted. ‘Their wages are not! 
eater than can be obtained in other pursuits, and their| 
being employed on the roads, only prevents the great mass 
of them from emigrating to the Western country, and set- 
there upon some of the millions of acres of land, 
ich are constantly invit’ng population. Should howev- 


1 j , 


be obtained in other pursuits, then we would say, that this 
. ! , 3 . 
could not take piace, withoat occasiony 


P | 
ra corresponding 


ry to those enraced in agricul! ire, inasmuch as agpri- 
“oOo TISe. {i aiso an error to SUD- 


who live on th: route of euch a road 


.. ae 


‘* " ss". 7 arrssaa? 
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14 . mat the farmers 


would be permanentiv benefitted. They would, it is true,| time to give his vote for the Presidency, or for a seat in 
or a time, from the demand of the laborers, a high-! Congress, to men who are hostile to all those principles. 
ev price for their produce, but then they would be obliged| A seventh is a sturdy republican of the old Virginia school, 
io pay higher wages to those they employ, and after expe-| who looks upon every man who used to bear the name of 
vencing an artificial elevation, which leads to speentation,| federalist, as favorable to the tariff, and to a latitudinarian 
waste, and extravagance, they would finally settle down no} eqnstruction of the Constitution. An eighth is a federal- 
bettervoil, than when they began. Let the subject be ex-} ist, who is as warmly opposed to the American System, and 
unined, and it will be found, that the proximity of such! as devoutly attached to a strict construction of the Consti- 


works, are of very doubtful benefit to the creat body of! 
those through whose peighborhood they pass, in 
the fuctuations wm 


smuch as 


> price of land which ule Vy occasion, 


i 
. 
er it be sid, that they do procure higher wages, than could! any thing which it may deem calculated to promote “the 
- ’ 
| 
} 
' 
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forgets, however, by the by, that it is to make roads and 
canals that the high duties are to be kept on, after the pub- 
lic debt is paid off, and that his opposition to the tariff is 
entirely nullified by his advocacy of internal improvements. 
A fourth is in favor of all sort ef magnificent projects, co- 
lonization societies, schools for national education, militia 
pensions, &c. and thinks that Congress has power to do 
general welfare.” A fifth isa Jackson man who thinks that 
all the opponents of the present administration are friends 
of the tariff, and denounces them en masse. A sixth is in 
the opposition, and thinks it perfectly consistent to advo- 
eate sounc principles of political economy, and at the same 


tution, as any man in the Southern States, and who does not 


_atall relish the infliction of the penalties due to the advo- 


eates of the alien and sedition laws, upon those who were 
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either not born at the time of their enactment, or were too 
young to have sanctioned them. 

Beside these classes, there are other sub-divisions. Ono 
portion can hear duties upon every article denounced, ey. 
cept that upon sugar. Another claims an exception in fy. 
vor of salt. A third thinks that gunpowder and munition; 
of war ought to be protected. A fourth, adds to the |isy. 
articles-essential for the national defence, and so on, and jp 
fine we are sometimes almost tempted to believe, that the 
number whose opinions fully coincide with our own, is jp. 
deed extremely limited. But we have a duty to perfor, 
That duty shall be performed tearlessly, and without regard 
to consequences. Fiat jusiilia, ruat ca@lum, is our motto, 
and if after a fair trial of the experiment, How 1 progres: 
under our direction, we shall ascertain, that a journal de. 
voted to principles, apart from men, cannot, amidst the jar. 
ring interests of incividuais and the excitement of conflict. 
ing parties, be perman 
command the services of competent writers, we shall aban. 
don the att Inpt, under a strong conviction, that Principia 
non homines, is not only questionable Latin, but a precept of 
too doubtiul orthodoxy, to imsure a living to any one, who 
may inscribe it on his BANNER. 


nily sustained in such a way as ty 





The subjoined article appeared lately in the National [p. 
telligencer :— 


“The following is an extract of a letter just received jy 
this city from one of the most skilful and successful suga, 
planters 1 Louisiana: ‘ 

The sugar crop of Louisiana for 1829, will not exceed 
from thirty to thirty-six thousand hogsheads. W hat a tal 


ing off from the eighty-cight Ghousand of the previous year! 


Oi all the planters on the-— i have reached the highs st 
number; and this is only one hundred and forty-three hogs. 
heads; whereas my crop shouki have exceeded three huy 


. ] *s 
dared. 


Now if the facts he re stated be correct, what a precio. 
commentary does it not afford upon the policy which 
ry of the country, of four mii. 


noses a tax upon the indust 
port of a few sugar planters in 


lions of dollars, jor the sur 
We Say, for th support of a few sugar pl int. 
ers, because we believe that if it were not for that interest 
in Louisiana, one of 


Louisiana. 


the first taxes that would be abolish. 
ed in anticipation of the extin 


would be that upon sugar. 


culshment of the public debt, 
But vw will be 
the existing duties upon sugar impos 


asked, how do 

a tax upon the peo. 
ple of four millions of dollars?’ We answer, because the 
quantity of domestic cane svegar consumed in the United 


’ 


Mates, amounts to 88 millions of pounds, as admitted by 
ihe above writer, (each hogshead weighing 1000 Ibs.) and 
the quantrey of tore ion sug 


pounds, making in 


r, to upwards of 52 millions of 
The duty 
upon brown sugaris 3 cenis per Ib., and were tt not for 
this duty, the whole quantity 


all, 140 milhons of pounds. 


consumed, could be imported 
at the same price that the 52 millions of pounds now cost, 
which is three cents a pound 


less than we now pay for 
New Orleans sugar. 


Nothing can be more clearly cic mon- 
*trated than this fact, and thus it seems, that because a few 
individuals choose to attempt the cultivation of a product 
which is not adapted to our climate, and which 1s liable to 
a failure of more than half the whole crop in a season, th 
American people are to pay for the benefit of those individ- 
uals an annual tax equal to at least forty dollars per head 
of the whole slave population, male and female, young and 
old,* of the whole State of Louisiana, a sum quite adequate 
to their support. 

Thus it seems, that the consumers of sugar in the United 
States do actually contribute a sum sufficient to maintain 
all the slaves of Louisiana, without receiving in return foi 
this vast expenditure one single cent; for besides this four 
millions of dollars they pay the full value of all the sugar 
they buy, and they are no more benefitted by the labor of 
those slaves, than if they were employed in the turning of 
grind stones when there was nothing to be ground. Now 
of what avail is “American industry” of this sort? It would 
be a great deal better for the consumers of sugar to make 
a compromise with the sugar planters of Louisiana, and to 
stipulate to pay them three millions of dollars per annum, 
equal to one million for each member she sends to Con- 
gress, as a gratuity, if they would consent to a repeal of 
the duty; for, in that case, the price of sugar would fail to 
nearly half its present price, more of course would be im- 
ported from those countries where it is produced cheapest, 
and a greater corresponding export would take place to pa) 
for it. 





‘The Slave population of Louisiana in 1820, according to the 
Census, was 69,064. We have supposed it to have increased since 
to 100,000, and our calculation is upon that number 
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TERMS.—This paper is published at the corner of E and Ninth 
streets, near the General Post Olhee, on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
during the session of Congress, and on Saturdays during the rest ¢! 
the year. 


The price is rive poLLaRs per annum, payable in advance. Sube 
scriptions for less than a year, at the rate of six peLLars per annum. 


Postage is to be paid in all cases, except where a letter encloses af 
least the amount of one year’s subseription in advance, in notes of neo les® 
denomination thun five dollars, and withoul the intervention of en agent. 


Any bookseller, post master, or other respectable person, in any 
part of the United States, or elsewhere, who shall obtain after this 
date, follr subscribers, and remit the sum of twenty dollars in ad- 
vance, shall be entitled to one copy of the paper, as a commission. 
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